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vi Constitution 


The Treasurer shall send bills regularly to all annual members, 
take charge of the funds of the Society, and invest and disburse 
them under the direction of the Council. 

The Council shall be charged with the general interests of 
the Society including the election of members, the calling of 
meetings, the selection of papers, the arrangement of programs, 
the determination of papers to be published, and the auditing 
of the Treasurer’s accounts. The Secretary may, however, enroll 
the name of any library as a member on payment of its dues. 


i 
V 


The members shall be either active or sustaining. The 
annual fee for active members shall be Three Dollars; for sus- 
taining members, Ten Dollars. On payment of One Hundred 
Dollars at any one time any meraner may become a life-member 
exempt from fees. 


| VI 
4 


One copy of each of the publications of the Society, issued 
after their election, shall be sent to all life-members, and to all 
other members not in arrears for more than two years; but libra- 
ries shall be expected to pay dues only for those years in which the 
Society publishes a volume. 


VII. 


The Society shall meet annually at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. Special meetings may be called 
at the discretion of the Council. Ten members shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, but a smaller number may 
sit for the re of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


VIII. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at 
any annual meeting, provided that notice of such amendment 
shall be given at the preceding annual meeting, or the amendment 
itself shall be approved by the Council before the meeting at 
which it shall be voted upon. 
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viii American Society of Church History 


cussion, Messrs. Christie, Williston Walker, and Faulkner 


took part. 


The Vice-President arranged that a meeting of the Council 
should assemble after luncheon. Eighteen members and 
guests attended the luncheon, which was held at one o’clock 
in the Commons of Columbia University. 


_ AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present : Messrs. Ayer, Christie, Corwin, Faulkner, Good, 


_ Howland, Lyttle, Nichols, Reed, Severance, Spieker, C. H. 


Walker, Williston Walker, Weber, and the Secretary, also 
three guests, including Messrs. Hesselgrave and Margrander . 
later elected to membership. 

At half-past two, John Alfred Faulkner read a paper on 
‘‘Luther and Toleration.’’ Messrs. Weber, Williston Walker, 
Ayer, Severance, and Christie participated in the discussion. 

The second paper of the afternoon was by Richard Clark 
Reed on ‘‘A Sketch of the Religious History of the Negroes 


in the South.” It was discussed by Messrs. Rockwell, 


Corwin, and Weber. 

The closing paper was by Charles Harold Lyttle, ‘“ Pre- 
suppositions Regarding the Stigmata of Francis of Assisi,” 
which was discussed by Mr. Weber. 

In the business meeting which ensued the Secretary re- 


ported the various items of business enumerated below. 


_ The Council has to-day elected the following scholars to 
membership in the Society: Curtis H. Geer, Charles M. 


Bre Jacobs, John H. Logan, David S. Schaff, H. Morse Stephens. ¥ 


Volume III. of the Papers was published on the 15th of 


October. In accordance with the vote of the Society at the 


last annual meeting, the Secretary sent review copies to a 
carefully selected list of American and foreign periodicals. 
He also caused to be —— advertising circulars describing 
the series. 
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On nomination from the Council the following officers 
were elected by the Society: 
President: Joseph Cullen Ayer, Jr. 
Vice-President: James Isaac Good. 
Treasurer and Secretary: William Walker Rockwell. 
_ Elected Members of the Council: John Alfred Faulkner, 


_ Edward Payson Johnson. To the Council belong also, in 


virtue of Article III of the Constitution, the Former Presi- 
denis: Williston Walker, Henry Eyster Jacobs, Francis Albert 
Christie, Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Edward Tanjore 
Corwin. | 


TREASURER’S REPORT, I912 


RECEIPTS: | 
Balance from S. M. Sachin Treas- 


Dues for 1912..... 


Net proceeds sales of Papers. Ree ee 19.47 
Special subscriptions toward reprinting 


$657.70 


EXPENDITURES: 


Exchange on checks. $ 1.20 
Postage and supplies.............. 15.50 
Printing and stationery........... 51.95 
First half cost of Volume III. 258.94 


Total 
Bank balance as of Dec. 28, I912.. 318.56 


$657.70 
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THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
REORGANIZED SOCIETY OF CHURCH 
HISTORY 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
E Society held its seventh annual and eighth public 


meeting in the Directors’ Room of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in the City of New York, on Tuesday, Decem- 


ber 30, 1913. 


MORNING SESSION 


Nineteen members were present, namely, Messrs. Ayer, 
Carter, Case, Christie, Faulkner, Good, Hesselgrave, C. M. 
Jacobs, E. P. Johnson, Loetscher, E. W. Miller, Nichols, 
Schaff, Severance, Stout, W. Walker, Washburn, Weber, and 
the Secretary, also ten guests including Professor Emerton, 
later elected to membership. 
President Ayer called the meeting to order at 10.15 A.M. 
Prayer was offered by Edward Payson Johnson. The 
Presidential address by Joseph Cullen Ayer, Jr., was ‘‘On the 
Medieval National Church.” It was discussed by Messrs. 
Emerton, Schaff,; Rockwell, Severance, and Carter. 

The second paper was read by Henry James Weber, “‘ The 


_ Victory of Henry IV at Canossa.” 


_ The Secretary announced that the Library of the Union 
Theological Seminary had put on exhibition some of the 
more important recent books and foreign periodicals dealing 
with Church History for inspection by members of the 
Society and by the public. 
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There follbwed discussion of the various papers read — 
during the afternoon, in which Messrs. Good, Washburn, 
Schaff, Carter, and Rockwell took part. 

After informal discussion of the plans of the Society the 
afternoon session ended at 5.55 P.M. 

_ Eleven members of the Society dined together at the 
Faculty Club of Columbia University at 6.15 P.M. There 
were present: Messrs. Ayer, Carter, Good, Hesselgrave, 
E. P. Johnson, R. W. Miller, Nichols, Schaff, Severance, 
Washburn, and the Secretary. Regrets were received from 
Messrs. Ballantyne, Corwin, Hood, Ruston, and Sadler. 
In the same room there was called together at 7.55 P.M. 
the | 


EVENING SESSION 


President Ayer presiding, the Secretary reported sub- 
stantially as follows: that he knew of the death of but 
- one member this year, Dr. Spieker, who had delivered a 
paper at the Annual Meeting of 1912. The Secretary read 
the following memorial notice, prepared by Henry Eyster 
Japone®: I. 


of George Frederick Spieker, Hermann 
Henry Spieker (b. 1818, d. 1861 )and Margaret Elizabeth 
Dorges (of French descent, b. 1821, d. 1896) emigrated 
from the village of Ueffeln, near the city of Osnabritck, 
Hanover, in the year 1842, to Baltimore, Maryland, 
in a suburb of which George Frederick, their eldest 
child, was born on the 17th of November, 1844. The 
youngest of their four children, Edward Henry, has for 
years been professor of the Greek language in Johns 
Hopkins University. Graduating from the Baltimore 
High School, with the highest honors, in 1863, George 


also H. E. Jacobs, 
Review, vol. xxxii., 1913, pp. 564-571. 
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lected 


Revs. Clifford 
. Hesselgrave, L. M. Haughwout; Profs. C. H. Geer, C. 
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years at Kutztown, 
’s Church, Allentown, 


ing his eleven years at Allentown, 
was instructor in the Hebrew language in Muhlenberg 


College, and for some years the FP 


, actin 
Theolo 
orinthtans, 1897, and 
and Dr. E. C. Mar- 


the German language in the Keystone Normal School, lo- 
enberg College, . 


He died at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, on the 7th of 


September, 1913. 
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iate Editor of the Lutheran Church Review, 
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Profs. Chalfant Robinson, J. C. Stout, T. F. Collier, Thomas 


Porter, J. V. Stephens; Revs. Thomas Burgess, R. W. 


Miller, and A. J. Sadler; Dr. A. B. Keep; Profs. S. G. 
Bland, H. H. Guy, F. W. Loetscher, and Clark Lamberton. 
The following resignations have been accepted: Profs. F. H. 
Foster, J. De Witt, F. K. Farr, President John H. Finley, | 
Rt. Rev. F. J. Kinsman. Prof. J. W. Moncrief has written 
that he never was a member. The total membership is one 
hundred and ten. This number includes those recently 
elected who have not been formally enrolled, as they have 
not yet paid their first dues. 

The Secretary presented an outline map showing the 
geographical distribution of the membership, more than 
fifty per cent. of which is in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut. An ianalysis of the membership by denom- 
ination shows that over half of the members belong to 
the Presbyterian, Episcopal, Congregational, or Reformed 


(German and Dutch) Churches. At least sixteen denom- 


inations are represented at present. It is hoped to 


make the Society still more representative of American 
Christianity. 


An enlarged reprint of Volume I of our Papers, including 


‘The Letters sia in English translation, was sent in | 


August to every one on the list of members. 
On the 1oth of April, 1913, the executors of Samuel 


Macauley Jackson assigned to William Walker Rock- 
well the copyright of the Papers of the American Society 


of Church History, volumes I-VIII, and Papers of the 
American Society of Church History, second series, vol- 


umes I-II. As the Society is not yet incorporated, it is 


customary to copyright each volume in the name of the 
Secretary. 

The Secretary read a letter from Edward Tanjore 
Corwin stating that the manuscript for his ‘‘Index” to 


4 the Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York was 
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| TREASURER’sS REPORT, 1913 


RECEIPTS: 
Balance December 28, 1912 (unre- 
Balance December 28, 1912 (restricted 
to reprinting Volumel.)...... 
Sales of Papers through G. P. 
Sales of Papers through Secretary... 15.00 
Subscriptions received 1913 toward 
reprinting Volume I............ 69.00 


DISBURSEMENTS: 


Printing and Stationery............ 45.00 
ee Second half cost of Volume III....... 258.94 
To advertising Volume III in England, 3.07 
First half cost of reprinting Volume 


The bank balance of $256.21 is com- 
posed of two items: 
_Unexpended subscriptions toward re- 
printing Volume I............. 
Unrestricted balance.............-. 
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members present that this would fill an important gap in 
the literature accessible to students who cannot use the 
Scandinavian languages. 

The Secretary was instructed to write to Edward Tan- 
jore Corwin, expressing the regret of the members present 
that he was unable to be with them, and their appreciation 
of his indefatigable labors in the cause of Church History. 

The following resolution offered by Vice-President James 
Isaac Good was unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS Dr. Philip Schaff was the founder of the 
American Society of Church History and was foremost in 
his time as an advocate of Church Unity, and as a scholar 
in efforts to secure coéperation and to utilize learning for the 
welfare of the people, Therefore 

RESOLVED That the American Society of Church History 
heartily commends the proposed memorial to Dr. Philip 
Schaff in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and learns with pleas- 
ure that in the Philip Schaff Memorial Building there will be 
established a Historical Library. : 


A vote of thanks to Union Theological Seminary for its 
hospitality was unanimously adopted. 
The proposed constitutional amendments, as noted in the 
Minutes for 1912 (above, page ix), were unanimously adopted. 
‘The Secretary reported the publication by the Scribners in 
October of a Source Book for Early Church History by Joseph 
- Cullen Ayer, Jr.. This fulfills a project in favor of which the 
Society passed a resolution at its Annual Meeting of IgII. 
| It was voted that the Secretary should have authority, 
under the direction of the Council, to investigate the steps 
which would be necessary in order to secure the incorporation 
of this Society. | 
The Society adjourned at 9.11 P.M. 
Wm. WALKER ROCKWELL, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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t. Had he lived a few months more, 


he would have rounded out a quarter century of 


By WILLIAM WALKER ROCKWELL 
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ican Society of Chutch Histon: at this i 
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Macauley Jackson, who led i 


American Society of Church History owes its exist- 


ence 
tary; and Secretary Dr. Jackson remained, until a year ago 


he became the 
me read a resolution adopted sixteen years ago to-day 


the outset Dr. Schaff selected Dr. Jackson to be the Secre- 


Secretary of the Society, a cordial vote of thanks and 


That the 
session, 


final 
to the Rev. Professor Samuel Macauley Jackson, D.D., LL.D., 
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apprecia- 
can His- 


for his unselfish and zealous labors on behalf of the Society, 


from its foun 
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g in the Am 


888 to its m 


tion in I 


da 


tion 
torical Association in 1896, during which period he has filled the 


office of Secretary to the very great profit of the Society and to the 


utmost satisfaction of its members.* 


can 


t became evident 


less sweet than his 


resist the proposal to merge this Society in the 
Historical Association; but Dr. Jackson entered upon the 
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He followed the American Historical 


ht have led a 


mig 


Pride of office 


Association loyally about, acting as Secretary of the Church 
* Papers, first series, vol. viii., p. xxxi. 
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that the plan was not a success. Few of the members of our 


Society could afford to follow from one distant city to 
another, and those who did attend often felt lost in the © 


_ crowd; so that the Church History Section had to be given 


up, because of inadequate support. In another respect also 
the new condition of affairs proved unsatisfactory; as the 
American Historical Association received government aid, 
its officers hesitated to publish papers on controversial points 
in Ecclesiastical History. In view of these facts, Dr. Jack- 
son took the lead in reorganizing the Society and arranged 


_ for the first meeting which was held at Columbia University 


in 1906. If we honor Philip Schaff as our founder, we must 
recognize Samuel Macauley Jackson as foremost in the work 
of reorganization. 

Dr. Jackson came of Irish ancestry, on both sides of the 
house. His father, George T. Jackson, born in Dublin in 
1810, came to this country in 1834. He was a man of high 
commercial honor, closely associated in business in New York 
City, with Cornelius van Schaick Roosevelt, grandfather of 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. Originally an Episcopalian, 
after moving into the neighborhood of the Marble Collegiate 
Church at Fifth Avenue and 29th Street, he became a deacon 


in the Dutch Reformed Church. He died in 1888. Dr. 


Jackson’s mother, Letitia Jane Aiken Macauley, was the 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Macauley, a native of Ireland, who 
taught mathematics in Union College, Schenectady, and then. 
became a prosperous physician in New York City. He was 


a brother of the Reverend Thomas McAuley, D.D., LL.D., 


first president of the Board of Directors of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Dr. Jackson’s mother ruled her household 
well; she was a woman of strong character, by early training 
a Presbyterian; and she dedicated her eldest son, Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, born on the 19th of June, 1851, to the 
Christian ministry. 

The boy received his early training at Ward School No. 
35, under the celebrated principal Thomas Hunter, who later 
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manifested literary tastes 
Phi Beta Kappa only because he 
After graduation from college in 
On graduation from U 
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Coe, formerly of the Collegiate Church of Saint Nicholas, 
and Dr. Henry E. Cobb of the West End Collegiate Church 
have borne witness. 

At prayer meeting he was an unfailing attendant, and he 
had an unusual gift of simple and helpful petition. It was 


_ he who inspired the Collegiate Church to undertake the 


support of a missionary in the mountains of Kentucky, as 
well as that of a hospital in China. 

Dr. Jackson’s Christian activities were not confined to 
Church work. He served the Charity Organization Society 
in the City of New York for many years, as one of their Vice- 
Presidents; he was on various committees. For a long 
time he was Chai of their Appeals Committee, which 
issues appeals through the daily press; this work used to take 
him to the United Charities Building every day. For a long 
term he was Recording Secretary of the Prison Association 
of the State of New York. In Igo! he was elected a trustee 
of the Canton Christian College, a flourishing interdenomina- 
tional enterprise situated in China, and in April, 1905, he was 
made President of its Board of Trustees. These and other 
organizations to which he had given freely of money, time, 
and strength, were represented by speakers at a memorial 
meeting held at the United Charities ening on the fifteenth 
of October, 1912. 

_ As a member of these bodies he was noted for regular 
attendance, for unflagging fidelity in the discharge of duty, 
and for reticence as to his personal opinions or preferences. 
He once said: “They always make me secretary; I don’t 
know why.” | 

Dr. Jackson did not confine his interests to professedly 


useful organizations. He greatly enjoyed the society of his 


fellows as a member of various New York clubs. On Satur- 
days he dined with the ministers in Chi Alpha; thence he 
very frequently went to spend the evening at the Century 


Association. Early in its career he identified himself with 
the City Club. He was a charter member of the National 
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7 made a pilgrimage to every spot connected with the career of 


Zwingli. In 1910 he took particular pleasure in visiting 
Spain, and in seeking out the places connected with Ignatius 
Loyola, whom he admired. During the last year of his life 
he made various plans, such as a trip to Palestine; then, one 


to Europe; then one to China, to see the Canton Christian 


College; but all these plans were brought to naught by illness. 
Almost to the very end he dreamed of travel. 
As a collector of books Dr. Jackson went his own gait; 


he was like nobody else. He did not run after rarities, yet he 


searched antiquarian catalogues for twenty years to get 


that Zwingli ever published. To these he added every 
monograph on Zwingli, making a collection unrivaled out- 
side Zurich. About other personalities that attracted him 
he likewise grouped books: Wyclif, Hus, Hincmar of Rheims, 
Bernard of Cluny. Perhaps the most expensive portion 
of his library were the bibliographical works, such as the 
Catalogue of Printed Books in the British Museum; these were 
invaluable in the preparation of the bibliographies which 
form so useful a part of the New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. 
Dr. Jackson’s professional library was housed in his large 
office at 11 Waverly Place, which he occupied for the last 
twenty-eight years of his life. Books were everywhere: on 
every inch of wall space, heaped on the large work table, 


piled at convenient intervals on the floor. Over all this 


genial confusion Dr. Jackson ruled benignly. Every volume 
was carefully catalogued on cards written by his own hand. 


‘On the shelves the books were arranged in the alphabetical 


order of the author’s names; but the alphabetical principle 
was crossed by various subject groupings. Through all this 
tangle, blind as it was to the outsider, Dr. Jackson's prac- 


-tised eye could penetrate with promptitude and precision. 


If he wanted a volume, he would rise, circle about for a 
moment, then like a hawk pounce upon his quarry and return 


silent triumph. 
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Cyclopedia (1893-1895) ; and he also had charge of the same 
department in the new edition of Johnson's which appeared in 


1900 under the title of The Universal Cyclopedia. When the 


New International Encyclopedia (1902-1904) was projected, 
it was most fitting that it should once more be Dr. Jackson 
who was asked to edit the Department of Religion. The 
reputation he had won in encylopedia work led the makers of 
dictionaries to turn to him as an authority on definition; he is 
responsible for the Church terms in the Standard Dictionary 


(1895) and in the New International Dictionary (1900). 


If the enumeration of these various encyclopedias and 
dictionaries is dry, just imagine how tedious must have been 
the work of their religious editor! Fidelity to detail, the 
desire to track error to its inmost lair; such was the passion of 


| ‘thishunter for fabts, of this developer of definitions. Though 


posterity may relegate our old encyclopedias to the lumber 
room, yet the task of the maker of reference books is peren- 
nial, and he serves manifold and insistent needs of his own 


generation. 


For Dr. Tecialon’ s crowning achievement in this field, the 
New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 
just completed, many things might be said, but two things 
must. It is proving the most useful work of reference in our 
language on the subject of Church History; its appearance 


is most opportune at the moment when Roman Catholic 


scholarship has found admirable expression in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. In planning its translation from the German 


and its expansion to cover the special intellectual interests 


of the English-speaking world, Dr. Jackson and his able 
associates have done a notable and timely service to 
Protestant learning. 

An editor by profession is rarely tempted to do a little 
more work of the same confining nature for charity or for 
amusement. Yet that is precisely what Dr. Jackson volun- 
teered. For over twenty years he had some sort of eleemosy- 
nary editing on hand. He put several thousand pages 
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published in 1901 an original biography, giving his own 


special hero his proper niche among the Heroes of the 
Reformation. Even then Dr. Jackson’s zeal for Zwingli 
could not rest. As practically none of Zwingli’s works were 
accessible in English, Dr. Jackson printed in 1901 a volume 
of Selections from Zwinglt. Very shortly before his death’ 
he finished reading the proof of the first volume of The Latin 


Writings of Huldretch Zwinglht, with the Correspondence and 


Selections from the German Works. ‘The translation, which 
he thought would occupy five or six volumes, had been made 
at his own expense; and the publication of the only volume 


which has appeared was at his personal risk. ? 


The enumeration of the details of a man’s career does 
not exhaust its significance. Though his eyes were wearied 
by myriads of proof-sheets, he never lost sight of the goal of 
his pilgrimage. Modest builder of monuments to other 
men, organizer of useful coédperative undertakings, faithful 
friend of many good causes ;—such was he who has so recently 
been taken from us. As once we lamented the loss of 
Philip Schaff, his master, our founder, so now we mourn 


the departure of the faithful disciple, who continued and 


revived the work. More than to all others, the American 
Society of Church History owes a debt of gratitude to 
Philip Schaff and to Samuel Macauley Jackson. 


* Dr. Jackson died of pernicious anemia at Washington, Connecticut, 
August 2, 1912. He was buried in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, New 
York. | 
* See above, p. ix, p. xvii. Dr. Jackson’s unpublished manuscripts are in 
the custody of the present writer. 
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pea was Mr. Clemens Petersen, a Dane and graduate of 
the University of Copenhagen, a man of extensive attain- 
ments, well equipped for encyclopedic work. In 1881, 
the present writer became associated with the Encyclo- 
pedia. Dr. ee responsible associate 
editors. 

The shelemeition of a religious and historical book of 
reference on the scale of the German Real-Encyclopddie 
founded by Professor Herzog of Erlangen was an undertaking 
which required courage on the part of the American editor. 
A prior difficulty with which he was confronted was the 
securing of a publisher, willing to risk a large expenditure of 
money. Such a publisher was found in Funk & Wagnalls 
who, according to their statement, have invested no less than 
$300,000 in the New Schaff-Herzog. 

With full heart and soul Dr. Jackson entered into the 


_ work of co-operating with Dr. Schaff in this literary under- 


taking. On the other hand Dr. Schaff placed confidence in 
his younger colleague, a confidence which grew stronger as 


Dr. Schaff’s acquaintance with his literary equipment, sound 


judgment, and administrative ability increased. Dr. Jack- 
son reproduced articles from the German text and prepared 


_ original articles. In addition, he attended, except in special 
cases, to the extensive correspondence with authors which 


the work entailed and he also examined the proofs as they 
came from the printer. | 
His constant presence in his father’s study for two years, 


during which the work was in progress, and frequent con- 
versations with his father about Dr. Jackson enables the 


present writer to say again that Dr. Schaff held Dr. Jackson 


in warm and confidential regard as a literary associate and 
as a gentleman. The qualities which commended Dr. Jack- 
son to his older colleague were his prudent scholarship, his 
love of accuracy, his unfailing urbanity and equableness of 


- temper, his mental fairness and his unvarying readiness to 


receive counsel and suggestions from Dr. Schaff and, in fact, 
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to perpetuate German customs without modification and 
adaptation to our free institutions and new beginnings. The 
same principle he would have applied to German text-books. 
In this he incurred the bitter condemnation of.a portion of 
the German press of the land as well as the suspicion of many 
good German ministers and a large part of the German- 
American Church constituency of the first generation. 
Faithful, however, to the terms of the call which brought 
him from Berlin to Mercersburg, he continued for some 
years to publish the Kirchenfreund in German and he also 
issued the first edition of his History of the Apostolic Church, 
1851, in German. ; 


The Religious Encyclopedia or Dictionary of Biblical, His- 
torical, Doctrinal, and Practical Theology, which soon came 


_ to be known as the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia appeared 


in three volumes in 1882-1884. It perhaps cannot be said 
that the work was in all points what the editor would have 
had it be, but it was a distinct contribution to the theo- 
logical apparatus of Anglo-American scholars and pastors. 
This work was followed up by the publication of the 


Encyclopedia of Living Divines and Christian Workers of All 
Denominations in Europe and America, 1887 (p. 271). Dr. 


Schaff and Dr. Jackson were equally editors of this volume 
of which the Nation said: ‘Its great catholicity is shown 
in the selection of names and the best taste in the preparation 
of the articles. The data presented have been obtained in 
most cases at first hand. It is even more comprehensive 
than its title implies.’’ While Dr. Schaff laid out the prin- 
ciples which were to be followed in the selection of names 
for insertion and the treatment of biographical details, it 
may be said that upon Dr. Jackson fell the full task of 
execution. The volume, so far as I am aware, broke new 
ground in its department. In 1891 this encyclopedia was 
made a part of the Schaff-Herzog, which was henceforth 


published in four volumes. 
‘The preparation of the third edition of the German 
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pietistic. That he would be greatly pleased with the volumes 


--were he here to look them through there can be no hesitation 


in affirming. ‘The work will serve the present generation of 
English-speaking students well. It is a credit to Anglo. 
American scholarship, and notably to the scholarly patience 
and administrative wisdom of Dr. Jackson. 

_ The last literary work in which Dr. Jackson co-operated 
with his older friend was in the preparation of certain bio- 
graphical sections for the fourth volume of Dr. Schaff’s 
History of the Christian Church, 600-1050. On page 621 
credit is given to the younger author for contributions. 

When Dr. Schaff was stricken with paralysis at Lake 
Mohonk in 1892, he at once called Dr. Jackson to his side. 
At the time, Dr. Schaff was engaged in finishing the last 
pages of his Propedeutic for the press. It was his purpose to — 
put the completion of the volume into Dr. Jackson’s hands 
but his recovery was so rapid that he was able to finish the 
work himself. 

Enjoying Dr. Schaff’s full confidence as a heresy CO- 
worker, Dr. Jackson was always a welcome guest in Dr. 
Schaff’s home. When he passed away in the autumn of 
1893, Dr. Jackson was chosen, with the approval of the 
family to prepare the elaborate notice of the deceased’s life 
_ which appeared in the New York Evangelist with whose 
editor, Dr. Henry M. Field, Dr. Schaff had been on terms of 
intimate friendship for many years and to whose pages he 
had been a frequent contributor. 

The public services in the Church of the Covenant being 
over, Dr. Jackson accompanied the family to the burial lot 
in Woodlawn Cemetery and there pronounced the last prayer 
over his friend. 

It was Dr. Schaff’s habit to cultivate the acdusintancs 

and friendship of young theologians and students as well as 
_ to cherish the friendship of his contemporaries. There were 
_ two reasons for his doing so, as he used to say; to keep himself 
abreast of the fresh thought of the age, and to discern in the 
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REMINISCENCES OF DR. JACKSON 


‘By JAMES Isaac GoopD, PROFESSOR OF REFORMED CHURCH 


HISTORY AND LITURGICS IN THE CENTRAL THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY, DAYTON, OHIO 


gives me a great though a melancholy pleasure to pay 
a tribute to the life and worth of Samuel Macauley 


Jackson. His modesty was such that it makes a posthumous 


tribute all the more necessary. Though I had long known 
him, my intimate association with him began after the publi- 
cation of his Life of Zwinglt. The Reformed Church in the 
United States has always looked to Zwingli as its founder, 
and therefore we as a denomination became interested in the 
author of that excellent biography. A few years later he 
made a generous proposal to me that he would donate his 
translations of the works of Zwingli into English to our 
Church if it would publish them. This offer was quite in 
line with his generous nature which showed itself in so many 
ways, many of which have become known more fully only 
in the tributes paid to his memory since his death. The 
General Synod of our Church appointed a committee of 
which I was made chairman. This led me into close relations 
to him. Unfortunately difficulties finally arose which pre- 
vented the project from being carried out; therefore on his 
own responsibility he published the first volume just before 
his death. In my close association with him in this project, 
I always found him kind, courteous, genial, and helpful. 
Perhaps it might be of interest to you as historians, and 
also illustrate the lasting influence which historians some- 
times exert, if I were to tell you how he became interested 
| 18 
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20 Jackson Memorial Meeting 


sometimes wondered whether his valuable life might not 
have been spared for a longer period if he had at that time 
stopped in his work and taken a much-needed rest. But it 
was otherwise ordered. 

especially on his books on Zwingli and his most recent 
editorship of the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia whose name 
really ought to be the Jackson-Hauck Encyclopedia, for 
the name of Hauck superseded that of Herzog in the last 
published German edition. And Dr. Jackson had as much 


to do with this last edition as Dr. Schaff had with the first 


edition for which it was named after him. But of course Dr, 


Jackson with his customary modesty would not have per- 


mitted such a thing. All this, however, reveals his fine type 
of character, his modesty covering and concealing a life and 
soul. that was all the more beautiful and greater because of 
it. I have not spoken of his relations to us in this Historical 
Society. What an inspiration he has been to us all, and how 


superbly he has guided the affairs of this organization; yes, 
and with what generosity he has aided in making its sessions 
so delightful. May the spirit of this departed brother remain 
with us as a benediction for many years after his untimely 


departure! 
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SERVATUS LUPUS, A HUMANIST OF THE NINTH 


CENTURY 


R OF 


, LATE PROFESSO 
CuuRcH History In NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


CKSON 


By SAMUEL MACAULEY JA 


(The Presidential Address, read December 31, 1912)" 


in a rare 


honor to be coveted. I thank you 


be the President of this Society puts one 


1S an 


d 


succession an 


for the election. 


worthy of your attention 


and appropriate for this inaugural address I concluded to 
call you away from modern books and modern men to a dis- 


j 


On casting about for a sub 


tant past, no less strenuous than this present but after a 


I take you from the twentieth to the 
ninth century, and from the magnificent buildings of this 


different pattern. 


y monastery on the banks 


to a lowl 
of a little river in France. It is to the leader of the company, 
the abbot, I would introduce you. Take a good look at him 


seminary 


theological 


g is distinguished for 
those eyes betray his energy 


His 
veins ; tk 
of character, his good humor, and kindly nature. 


for he is a fine fellow. 


gentle blood flows in his 


s face 


ts easy flow and 


information on a great variety of topics shows that he had 


that of a scholar, and his conversation in i 


1S 


of the past and of his 
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with the choi 
tOn the seventh of November, 1910, Dr. Jackson delivered an address 


before Phi Beta Kappa at Rutgers College, on Servatus Lupus. On the 
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latter part of the present paper did not 
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Servatus Lupus 


own day. Yes, we are face to face with Servatus Lupus, the 


famous humanist of the ninth century, not unworthy to be 


called its Erasmus. By reason of the fact that 130 of his 
letters have been preserved we know more about many 


_ years of his life than about a corresponding stretch in most 


historical characters prior to modern times, for these letters 


are mostly autobiographic and admit us into his daily life so 


that we can share his joys and sorrows to a remarkable degree. 

But outside of the years 830 to 862, covered by the 
Correspondence, Lupus cannot be dated with certainty. 
Eight hundred and five is commonly given as his birth year, 
and 864 as that of his death. Perhaps they were, but mod- 
esty suggests that we name him one of the Melchizideks, 
who are without father, without mother, without genealogy, 
having neither beginning of days nor end of life (Heb. vii., 
3), for we do not really know who his parents were, when he 
was born nor where, nor where he died. Conjecture, mainly 
based upon allusions in his Correspondence, seems, however, 
to show that Lupus was born not far from, perhaps in, Sens, 


seventy miles from Paris in a south-easterly direction, and the 


Correspondence shows plainly that he had many relatives of 
distinction in Church and State. A near relative, Archbishop 


_Aldric, was his earliest patron. Lupus was the only name he 


was fairly entitled to; but he added, in view of some de- 
liverance, the epithet aerate and this came to be part of 


his name. 


His life was that of a scholar, but in the direction of 
classical culture. His literary remains, aside from his 


: Correspondence, are unimportant—being merely a brief and 


perfunctory contribution to the Gottschalk controversy, 
entitled “Three Questions,’’ a collection of views cor- 


- roborative of his position—which was on the whole on the 
side of Gottschalk—and a monastic life of St. Wigbert, 


Abbot of Fritzlar. Attributed to him is another monastic 
life, that of St. Maximinus, Bishop of Tréves; two homilies 
upon St. Wigbert and two hymns in his memory. 
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1890 to 1899 (N. Y., 1907), mentions only one article upon 
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for the be 


been neglected by the historical essayist. Thus in Poole’s 
Index, which goes back to 1802, there is only one essay? on 
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896 to the end of 1910 none at all. 


Let us now take up the Correspondence. The first letter 


dated 830 and was 
to Einhard, the brilliant biographer of Charlemagne, and 


shows that Aldric, the archbishop of Sens, was responsible 
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arrange terms of peace after the Franco-German War. 
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Servatus Lupus 


- noting the lad’s wonderful capacity for scholarship sent him 
to Fulda, sixty miles east by north of Frankfort, because 


there the Preceptor of Germany, Hrabanus Maurus, the 
scholastic wonder of his time, was abbot. When Lupus 
entered there we know not, but he had made diligent use of 
the library at Fulda and cast his spell over the heart of 
Hrabanus. He addressed a string of questions to Einhard 
which shows his curiosity and his scholarship. He also 
begins in it the efforts of a lifetime to.collect a classical 
library. When he wrote he had no personal acquaintance 
with Einhard; but the next letter—-six years later—viz., 836,' 
presupposes that Lupus had won the favor, indeed the inti- 
mate friendship, of Einhard and his wife, who had put their 
son Vussin in Fulda asa monk. The occasion of the letter 
was the death of Einhard’s wife Imma, the news of which 
had just reached Fulda. Lupus wrote a short and simple 
note of sympathy. JEinhard*replied in a lengthy and 
mournful epistle;? to which Lupus replied, but as he 
attempted in labored fashion to read Einhard a lecture 
on bearing grief and at the same time to make a parade 
of his learning we take little pleasure in his letter. It 
contains however the information that Einhard had sent 
him and had dedicated to him his treatise on the ‘ Ador- 
ation of the Cross.” Curiously enough, this treatise 
was soon after lost and not found till 1886, when Ernst 
Dimmler discovered it in a Vienna MS. The fifth letter 


in this Correspondence is also to Einhard and reveals the 
. Intense interest Lupus had in classical matters, and his 
- monastic indifference to the griefs of those who had had the 


usual experiences of life, for he plies Einhard with questions 
while he, poor man, was bending in sorrow. under his new 
loss. In the previous letter Lupus had informed Einhard 


t Letter ii. | 
- *Letter iii., identical with letter 39a, translated in The Letters of Einhard 


_ (Papers of the American Society of Church History, second series vol. i., re- 


printed and enlarged, 1913, pp. 138-141). 3 Letter iv. 
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28 Servatus Lupus 


years afterwards, and nothing had been done for him. Then 
the queen-mother reminded her son Charles the Bald of this 
promise of his father’s and urged the claim of Lupus, who 
had meanwhile taken priest’s orders. But Charles did noth- 
ing for him until 842, when it occurred to him that Odo, 
the Abbot of Ferriéres, was an offensive partisan and must 
be removed, because in the time before Charles had been con- 
firmed in his division of his father’s empire he (Odo) had 


appealed to Lothair, as one of Lothair’s subjects, it then 
being likely that Ferriéres would fall into Lothair’s division, 


That appeal is in the Lupus Correspondence’ and anything 
more innocent it would be hard to find. 

However, the king, bothered may we say by his mother’s 
importunity, determined to remove Odo on this charge, 
ordered the monks of Ferriéres to hold an election for abbot 
and to elect Lupus. This is what they did, and Lupus was 
thereupon summoned to court and his election confirmed. 
He was asked by Charles if Odo had retired and replied that 


he had, for that had been the agreement ; but on Lupus’s return 
from court he discovered to his horror that Odo was still there, 


and it required the payment of considerable money before he 
would budge. Lupus was much exercised lest the king should 
suppose that he had lied and called in the mediation of sev- 
eral persons to lay the exact facts before his majesty.? 

‘The Correspondence shows that. both before and after 
his elevation Lupus had two great ambitions, first to get a 
library of the classics and the Fathers, principally of the 


former, of course for his monastery, as he could have no 


private property; and his next ambition was to master these 
authors themselves. A German scholar’ has counted quota- 
tions in this Correspondence from twenty-three profane and 
twenty-four patristic authors, so he realized his second 
ambition fairly well, considering his circumstances. Indeed, 
his letters before he became abbot deal almost entirely with 
the problems of classical scholarship. 
* Letter xvi (xi). 2 Letter xxii (xxi). ’ Sprotte, pp. 147-160. 
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30° Servatus Lupus 


rupted in a particularly trying manner. It seems that 
abbots were in those days obliged to do military service, 
also that the revenues of their monasteries were, on demand, 
spent in providing ‘soldiers. Some abbots enjoyed this 
experience. Lupus tells of one who had to be restrained, 
for he was so fond of fighting that he rode to the front of 
the battle line and exposed himself most recklessly. He was 


as full of ardor as that martial pope of the sixteenth century, 


Julius IT. 
Lupus tried to get out of the military obligation and 
makes his complaints, now jestingly and now in great earnest- 


ness, in quarters which he hoped would bring his complaint 
_to the attention of the king. These campaigns frequently 


turned out disastrously. Once Lupus was taken prisoner and 
frequently he lost heavily. He says that he knew nothing 
about fighting and yet he was compelled to close his books, 
bid his monks a tearful farewell, and betake himself to the 
place of rally and remain on duty to his king for an indefinite 
period. But he had another and probably still more try- 
ing interruption. He would be summoned tocourt. He 
could not refuse to go but he had to spend much time there 
inwardly chafing. While thus in contact with royalty he 
acted as adviser to the king and also as amanuensis of the 
queen, for several such letters have been preserved; and he 


served in the same capacity for less exalted persons. 


Not military service but the very mundane burden of 
providing food for his monastery constituted his principal 


- ground of complaint for years after becoming abbot. It 


seems that there was an abbey at St. Josse, which was up in 
Picardy, not far from the British Channel and twenty miles 
south of Boulogne, 180 miles north of Ferriéres. Alcuin had 


once been abbot there and Charlemagne and the popes had 


combined to increase its revenues. When Louis the Pious fol- 


lowed his father Charlemagne he gave this abbey of St. Josse 


to the monastery of Ferri¢éres. Now the handling of a surplus 
does not usually trouble a corporation or an individual very 
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Ferriéres, and the monks breathed again. Only for a 


however, for Charles found it 


possession 
support 


came from St. Josse, and one day they learned to their con- 


sternation that their king had bestowed these revenues upon 
some man and so on him he bestowed these coveted revenues. 


Despair and gloom settled on 


robbery 


compared to what he wrote on the subject when he became 


abbot; 
much. 
and in 


predecessor of Lupus, made a protest to the king, but 
been preserved in this Correspondence, it was a mild affair 


more of the wayfarers and did it more generously. But, alas, 
though Lupus was the amanu 


the revenues which had enabled them to do these 


monastery, a familiar and liked person at court. 
th the 


in 


according to Mr. Joseph McCabe 


years. 


which gave him influence. 


scholar 


more to drink, for this monastery was by no means run on 

abstinent, still less on total absti 

than are such monastic establishments of the present day, 
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32 Servatus Lupus 


and even with the emperor and the pope. He determined 
to make his influence count for all it was worth, in the © 


recovery of that lost revenue. So when he had got a bit 
settled in his abbatial chair he began what was literally a 


- bombardment of letters, and kept it up for years with un- 


flagging zeal. The first shot was pointed enough but its 
velocity was not great. It is addressed to a brother abbot, 
Hugo of Saint Martin of Tours. He writes: 


I venture to repose the utmost confidence in you, frequently 
considering the exceptional nobility in you and the wisdom in 


harmony with that nobility 


—notice the fulsome compliments, quite characteristic, and 
alas, not yet discarded— 


Therefore when there had happened to me what I had not 
feared nor, as I think, deserved, namely, that my lord the king 
took away from us and gave to Count Odulf an abbey belonging 
to our monastery for which we have an edict both of his own and 


of his father’s, his serene majesty my lord Louis, and had after- 


wards by inspiration of God and codéperation of that distin- 
guished nobleman Adalhard restored it to us, as was becoming to 
him; I thought, and Adalhard himself especially suggested it, 
that I ought to appeal to you to restrain in your wisdom the 
dangerous greed of Odulf, and kindly see that the aforesaid abbey 
be restored to us. Let, therefore, by the love of God, your 
goodness celebrated far and wide come to our aid, in these 
distressing straits according to the royal edict as quickly as 
possible, that both compassion for our calamity may win you an 
everlasting reward and the remembrance of your benefits may 
be faithfully pplenrated by us and our successors." 


But as time went on Lupus found himself no nearer his 
goal. The favorite was eating up their revenues. I cannot 
quote the letters he wrote on the subject. They were nu- 
merous and moving. They portray the destitution of his 

Letter xxx (Ixxviii). 
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34 Servatus Lupus 


my witness, I have lost through no fault towards you, especially 


_as I hold your promise in the matter which it were impious to 


break, I implore you not to delay longer to grant our just de-— 
mand, but immediately to take measures for your own interests 
and ours that you may win God’s favor for yourself and make us, 
the least of your retainers, more ready to intercede for you at all 


But still the King was unmoved. I will quote from a 
letter Lupus wrote to get the help of Hincmar, archbishop of 
Reims and the most powerful ecclesiastic in the kingdom: 


The loss of that place of ours is known to you, namely how 
the king took away for no fault of mine the abbey which his 
father had bestowed upon us by edict, even, because he [7. e., the 
emperor Louis the Pious] had found that the religious life of 


_ monks could not endure with us unless we received the support 


of greater resources. In consequence we have been reduced to 


_ such a degree of want that this year we have hardly grain enough 


to support us two months . . . and having expended in these 
troubled times of the State all that our predecessors had gathered 
together, we ask mercy from the king and patience from our com- 
mon Lord. Therefore worn out with weariness by such need, I 
consider from time to time resigning the office to which I was 
elected by the brothers; but I am dissuaded from that by the 


_ thought of the pernicious greed of this world’s people and of the 


charge of want of endurance if I should leave the brothers in such 
trouble. For though I have served the king with all my strength 
and more, and earnestly pray for him, I not only have not accom- 
plished that he should contribute anything to the pittance of our 
convent but have even incurred the disgrace that he should 
hand over the best part of it to a secular person, to be not gov- 
erned but destroyed. ... What. has the excellence of that 
secular person brought the king? Has he subdued any foreign 
people for him since? Has he settled the affairs of this kingdom 
divided against itself? If the king had fulfilled to God faithfully 
and without any respecting of persons the promise by which he 
bound himself, at your instance, I think, in the church of Saint 


*Letter xivi ([xxi). 
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30 Servatus Lupus 


f 


_ but they are not profound. He was no philosopher, no poet, 


not even a theologian. He is identified with no reform, does 
not seem to have been consulted by the ecclesiastical leaders 


- Of his time. So he is not prominent in religious but in secular 
history. Glancing at his private life I would say that he was. 


very fond of good eating and could not be elected to the 
meanest office on the Prohibition ticket. In some mysterious 
way he got the epithet of “‘ Blessed’’ but I fail to find anything 
saintly about him, or in his correspondence. To be sure, 


his letters of that character may have perished, but it is 


more likely that those which have been preserved are fair 
specimens. 

So he lived his life, and it was a good and useful life. He 
gathered a noteworthy library when such collections were 
tare and cost much labor, and so was one of the chief bene- 
factors to scholarship. We owe a great debt to these monas- 
tic toilers; they have preserved the classics for us. His 
fund of knowledge was the wonder and pride of his con- 
temporaries. Master of an admired Latin style, he was fre- 
quently called upon to into correct shape the findings 
of the various Church councils he attended. Gifted with 


that rare quality called ‘‘common sense”’ he was the chosen 


adviser of his King and lived much at court. 
Let us thank him for these services and for those ras 


letters which tell us of them and let us thank God who has 


preserved them for us. They make the ninth century 


much nearer to us. By means of them we hear the hum of 


markets, the tramp of men. We get a whiff of the corruption 
of courts, including the pope’s. We blink as the fierce light 
which beats on a throne momentarily falls on us. Across the 
stage clad in gorgeous apparel flit the weak creatures who 
were called kings but knew not how to rule. In stately 
procession still more gorgeously apparelled move the ecclesi- 
astics who are the real rulers of the period. Suddenly while 


we read the cry is raised, ‘‘The Norsemen are come!’’—alas! | 
it was often heard—and instantly soldiers fly to arms, 
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42 On the Medieval National Church 


appeared, lost at the Reformation, seems not in the least to 
have effected the popular ecclesiastical interpretation. But 
closely connected with that belief as to Magna Carta and the 
Church is a commonplace of English legal tradition, uni- 
versal since the sixteenth century, that the Ecclesta Anglt- 
cana, which term may be conveniently used throughout this 
discussion to designate the medieval Church in England as 
distinguished from the Church in modern times, stood in some 
exceptional legal relation to the rest of Western Christendom 
and to the Roman See and that that See had usurped at some 
time an authority over that Church not recognized either by 
the Church or the State. In the exposition of this theory the 
point is often made that Pope Urban recognized this excep- 
tional position when, according to William of Malmesbury,’ 
he introduced Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, toa Roman 
synod.as quasi alterius orbis papam. 

The logical result of this supposed freedom of the Ecclesia 
Anglicana was that that Church was not subject to the 
Canon Law except in so far as it freely received it. So 
closely connected are the two ideas that they stand or fall 
together. Only if the Church was autonomous was it free 
in the sense assumed; if the Canon Law as derived from the 
See of Rome was binding only because it was received and 
only so far as received, that Church could not be regarded 
as subject in any legal or constitutional sense subject to that 
see. For this reason the question as to the force of Roman 
Canon Law in medieval England is of larger significance than 
at first appears. | 

The most famous expression of the doctrine that Roman 
Canon Law, 7. e., the law of the Corpus Juris Canonici, the 
jus commune, was not binding proprio vigore is the Preamble 


to 24 Henry VIII., c. 12 “Restraint of Appeals”? almost — 


every phrase of which admits of a long and curious history. 


t De Gest. Pontif., p. 100 (Rolls Series). 
* Cf. Gee and Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English Church History, 
London 1896, p. 187. 
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ces of the éxtra-territorial, super-national, Catholic Church, 
and that the Pope at this period was contemplated as the 


princeps of this Catholic Church, whose edicts bound every- 
where, as those of Augustus had bound in the Roman 
world.”” Dr. Phillimore is substantially correct in this 
statement of Professor Maitland’s position, he dissents from 
it in favor of a theory of reception. 

The receptionist theory of Canon Law, it is evident, 
makes the Ecclesia Anglicana a separate entity. According 
to it, the Church in England is an ecclesiastical organization 
with its own system of synods or legislature, its courts, and 


itslaws. Either in synod or in courts it might accept foreign 


legislation. But this acceptance would in no respect di- 
minish the liberty or independence of that Church. It might 
reject as well as accept. It would be merely parallel to the 
reception accorded much Roman Civil Law in Equity and 
other courts, a parallel which Blackstone, the great ex- 
ponent of the receptionist theory, points out. And one might 
go further, for the history of Canon Law until the time of 
Gratian is a record of constant borrowing little different from 
“‘reception.”’ 

Professor Maitland’s work is not without its defects, but 
it rests on incontestable ground in his thoroughgoing applica- 
tion of the distinction between the two systems of courts in 
England and consequently the two systems of law. This is 
the key to his whole position. There were, as he correctly 


points out, two provinces in England ecclesiastically con- 
nected only by their being parts of the supernational 


Catholic Church, though their metropolitans sat side by side 
at Westminster, as was the case in France. Now, whatever 
was the case in Anglo-Saxon times, in the thirteenth century 
and after there was no synod or ecclesiastical council com- 
prising the Church of the whole realm to legislate for the two 
provinces. There is none such to-day. Convocation con- 
sists of two independent bodies, the Northern and the | 
Southern Convocations, though the former is far less im- 
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an element of justice in Lyndwood’s statement that the 
Ecclesia Anglicana is in a sense a unwersitas and enjoys 


liberties peculiar to itself.t It is too often spoken of as an 
entity to be brushed aside merely because the law of the 


_ times could not recognize its corporate capacity. The dis- 


cussion takes a larger form. What were national churches 
in the Middle Ages? 
Any profitable discussion of the character of the Medieval 


National Church, and that of England in particular, should 


go further than a mere cross-examination of Lyndwood. It is 
a point gained if it is admitted that what the Ecclesia Angh- 
cana meant can be determined only by what the pre-Refor- 
mation centuries tell us. Here Maitland’s work stands out as 
truly epoch-making. He goes back of Henry VIII’s statute. 
Yet he shares in the persistent tendency of English canonists 
to treat England and the Ecclesia Anglicana apart from the 
rest of Latin Christendom. The advocates of the reception- 
ist theory have always asserted that their position was justi- 
fied by the existence of local customs and liberties not found 
elsewhere. They cite Lyndwood who says that there are 
liberties of the Ecclesia Anglicana differing from those of 
the Church as a whole. Maitland admits their existence, 


denies their importance, and explains them away, in har- 


mony with the principles of Canon Law, as due to consue- 
tude. He is substantially right so far as he goes. He should 
have gone further. What a change would have taken place 
in the controversy if it had been clearly seen from the begin- 
ning that there was what was known as the Ecclesia Gallicana 


which boasted of its local customs and liberties not found 


elsewhere. To do this one does not have to point to the 


forged Pragmatic Sanction of Louis IX, the list drawn up by 


Pierre Pithou, or even the famous Declaration of 1682. Does 


¢ Cf, Lyndwood, Provinciale, p. 266, v. Ecclesia Anglicane. Qua in sui 


totalitate quandam Universitatem importat respectu sutipsius: et sic ejus libertas 


licet in aliquibus differat a libertate Ecclesia generalis 
Universalis. 
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Canon Law anywhere in force proprio vigore?”” What we 
have here is largely a matter of historical method. In an 
address, however, such as this, it seems that attention should 
be called to problems of method rather than to discussion of 
detail. The discussion as to the national character of the 
Ecclesia Anglicana and the Ecclesia Gallicana, the most 
important instances of this line of investigation, has been 
carried on as though the other did not exist. Both in Eng- 
land and France the national Church has been treated almost 
entirely in isolation. The subject must be treated according 


to a comparative method if conclusions are to be reached of 


any value. Before any independence or unique legal relation 
can be deduced from the existence of local customs, limita- 
tions, and exceptions to the jus commune of the Western 
Church, the fact must be established that the existence, not 
of certain special but of legal customs, limitations, and excep- 


- tions in general, was unique and peculiar to the Church of 


any country. If, from facts observed in England, Anglican 
historians and canonists deduce a legal freedom and the 
existence of an independent national Church in England, 
and Gallican historians and canonists makea similar deduction 
from facts observed in France, their arguments, although not 
strictly nullifying each other, for there might be two ex- 
ceptional national Churches, are yet rendered worthless if it 
can be shown that facts in Germany, Sicily, Scotland, Nor- 


way, Denmark, and elsewhere warrant equally well the same 


conclusion for the Church in these countries. This aspect of 
the argument seems not to have received the attention it 
deserves. It is, however, vital to the whole discussion. 

To follow up this part of the comparative method of 


_ studying the question of the national medieval Church would 


be tedious on an occasion such as this. It would necessarily 
plunge the discussion into a mass of detail. It has been 
merely indicated. There is another aspect which may be 
profitably discussed even though it deals with quite well- 


_ known facts. It can be shown that everywhere, in places 
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so far as it was joined to a legation it gave no authority over 
other provinces than that of the primate as archbishop. 
Hierarchically there was no form of organization between the 
province and the universal Church, such as might have been 
a national Church made up of several provinces and under 
the primate of the kingdom. 

The hierarchical organization, in its first application, 
conformed for the most part to natural or political divisions, 
though in the East more completely than in the West. It 
was not to be expected that in the shifting boundaries of 
incipient states the Church should continually adjust itself 
to the very varying fortunes of war or dynastic succession. 
In the anarchy of Merovingian Gaul or of the Anglo-Saxon 
heptarchy, the Church refused to recognize political bound- 
aries. In both England and France there was ecclesiastical 
unity when there was not national unity. Yet in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, the ecclesiastical divisions were for 
the most part according to well-defined racial or political 
principles. The force of national feeling and the feudal 
relation in which the sees and greater abbeys stood made 


_an international province difficult to administer. On the 


boundaries between France and the Empire there were, 
however, some exceptions, points at which the international 
and the provincial boundaries did not coincide. For a long 
time the Archbishop of Rheims had jurisdiction over a por- 
tion of the Empire (Cambrai). Lyons was at one time in the 
Empire and at another in France, yet its ecclesiastical prov- 
ince remained unaltered, comprising sees in both countries. 
The ever-varying extension of English power in France does 
not seem to have affected the ecclesiastical divisions of that 

country. | < 
- The adjustment of ecclesiastical divisions to political 


_. lines takes place too frequently to be passed over as merely 


accidental. Some principle other than the hierarchical and 
opposed to it is clearly at work. Offa in his rapidly advanc- 


ing Mercia resented the authority of the Kentish metropoli- 
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tan at Canterbury, and founded the short-lived archbish 


of Li 


Id. Brittany broke away in 848 from the Frankish 


Empire and consequently Dol became an archbish 


until 1199 the Archbishop of Tours to whose 


it had formerly belonged. 


to 


ganized under their own metropolitan, the Archbishop of 


The bishops of Norway and Sweden soon 


after followed in the same path of independence and came 
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What lay behind these changes, setting aside 
correcting the existing hierarchical system, is the national 


Mainz. 


it in the Church which must be reckoned with in under- 
standing the medieval Church. 


As evidence, however, of the nationality of a Church, 


t stood for with a later conception. Noth 
be built upon this phrase or others like it. As used they are 
pontiffs and the French use the corresponding phrase in 


commonly little more than geographical expressions, a col- 
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similar conditions. Both speak of the consuetudines of their 
respective churches meaning the points in which the law 
differed from the jus commune. But on the other hand 
popes, in decretals which have been incorporated in the Corpus 


juris canonict, do not hesitate to speak of the Ecclesia Galli- 


cana and its consuetudines.* But the use of such terms is not 


_ by any means limited to England and France.? Gregory IX 


mentions the Ecclesia Hungarica in one of his decretals* and 


even speaks of the Ecclesia Marrochtiana‘ referring to the 


newly planted Franciscan mission in Morocco. The list 
might be extended indefinitely.’ The terms do not imply 
of necessity any anti-hierarchical or pro-national bias. In 
the famous case of John and Magna Carta, the Ecclesia 
Anglicana asserted and hoped to obtain rights founded in 
Canon Law but opposed to a century-long prescription of the 


Crown; for the Hibertas ecclesiastica of the medieval church 
always means hierarchical privilege. One of the most 


arrogant hierarchical claims ever put forth by a local council 
is that of the synod of Weile in Denmark (Easter, 1257), yet 
it speaks of the Ecclesia Daciana and the action of the council 
was promptly confirmed by Alexander IV.7 In the dispute 
in 1329 before Philip of Valois on clerical privileges the 


i., 6; ¢. iii., 5; Cc. 11, X. iii., 41 
infra; o. aX. iv. 15 infra; c. 3, X. v., 5. | 

2 Of the many hundred decretals addressed to England and incorporated i in 
the Corpus juris canonici the phrase Ecclesia Anglicana does not seem to occur, 
though it is easy to overlook such a phrase. 3C, 15, X., a, 2%, 

4 Cf. Gams, Kirchengeschichte Spaniens, iii., 1, p. 165, note. | 

5’ Ecclesia Scotiana, Ep. Clement III. ad Guil. Reg. Scotorum, Mansi, xxii., 
548 and Celestin. III., Mansi, xxii, 613; see also Wilkins, Concilia, iii., 576; 
Hibernensis Ecclesia: Synod of Cashel, 1172, Mansi, xxii., 133. The phrase 


Ecclesia Hispanica does not seem to occur in medieval documents or at least 


rarely. If this is so it is probably because of the very divided state of the 
country, whereby ecclesiastical provinces were — coterminous with in- 
dependent states. . | 

6 Cf. c. 25, X., ii., 28. | 

7 Cf. Manter, Kirchengeschichte von Danemark und Norwegen, ii.,176. The 
form Daciana for Danish was in use at the time; cf. Raynaldus, Annales, 
Ann. 1257, n. 297; Hardouin, Concilia, vii., 499; Mansi, Concilia, xxiii., 945. 
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‘ileges of the Ecclesia 


Lyndwood speaks of the special 


na.* How freely, indeed, carelessly, or indifferently 


these terms were commonly used may be illustrated by their 


employment in the great dispute among 
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_ (2) The place of the local Church in the constitutional 

system of the nation. | 

(3) The policy of the Roman See toward the local Church. 

1. The economic and social conditions, the fortunes of 
war, the policy of rulers, the innumerable common experiences 
that bind a people together, these all are to be considered in 
tracing the development of the spiritual unity which underlies 
the nationality of any part of the Church. It is not a mere 
coincidence that the Hundred Years’ War with its desolation 
and misery, followed by almost miraculous triumphs pre- 
ceded the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges (1438), or the more 
splendid period of the reign of Louis XIV the Declaration of 
Gallican Liberties (1682). The economic advance of the 
German people preceded alike the establishment of the 
Reichskammergericht and the Gravamina der Deutschen Nation. 
The Address to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation. 
appealed to an aroused national consciousness which was 
concerned in more than secular matters. The maritime 
enterprise and the economic development of England must 
be studied to understand the ready acceptance of the national 
ecclesiastical policy of Henry VIII. The great national 
development of Spain in the fifteenth century created a 
Church which was more completely identified with the 
nation and under the royal authority than any other church 
before the Reformation. Events and movements such as 
these may seem indefinite. But so long as the Church is 
made up of actual men living in a real world, they have their 
place in Church History. 

The great abbeys and cathedral churches of every coun- 
try, as endowed with extensive temporal possessions, with 


corresponding rights and duties, were constantly involved 


in the political life of the nation. William the Conqueror in 
Normandy and later in England, the German Emperors 
from Otto I to Frederick II, the Normans in Sicily, the 
French kings, all treated Church lands as a main support of 
the Crown and its policy. The political necessities of the 
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sovereign could not fail to weld toge her the national Church 


of every country. The inherent weakness of the feudal 


State was to some extent corrected by the royal control of 
the ecclesiastical fiefs. Men were in spiritual offices 


because of their devotion to their sovereign. They were not 
the fawning courtiers as often painted, when they supported 
a national policy involving the Church in an opposition to a 
Catholic or hierarchical policy, as in the backing the German 
Emperors received in the German Church in their many 
conflicts with the papacy, or the sti pport Henry II of En g- 
land received in connection with the Constitutions of Claren- 

don. It may be that the Church of a country threw its 
influence in the support of a candidate for the Crown, asin the 


case of Stephen of England, or helped to build up the royal 


authority as was the case in ea k under the splendid 
leadership of Archbishop Absalon of Lund (1128-1201). 
Sometimes the ecclesiastics made common cause with the 
laity, as when Stephen Langton and the bishops of England 
combined with the barons against John and in common 
action developed their sense of national solidarity. Some- 


times the Church had to stand opposed to the laity in the 


defense of its rights, as at the synod of Weile (1257) when, 
in the anarchy following the death! of Valdemar II (1242), 
the Ecclesia Daciana was forced to stand together in a new 
way as a matter of self-defense against lawlessness. Some- 
times, as in the case of Philip Augustus of France, the 
cathedral churches and abbeys p themselves especially 
under royal protection as a defense from the lawless nobility. 

2. The constitutional position of the Church in the nation 
contributed to develop the national spirit in the Church, and 
that too in proportion as the monarchy was centralized. 
The Church as a whole must deal y with the ruler. The law 
was, in general, the same throughout his dominions. The 
exceptions to this are relatively few and prove the rule. 
Thus after the duchy of Normandy was annexed by Philip 


Augustus an important instance arose. The Norman prac- 
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tice in regard same in Normandy as in 
England. They were justiciable only in king’s courts. At 
the request of the clergy, Philip Augustus effected a com- 
promise, without, however, bringing the law of the province 
into complete conformity with that of the rest of his terri- 


tories. Another exception is the provision of the Concordat 


of Worms, whereby investiture in parts of the Empire out- 
side of Germany followed consecration, but within the 


_ Empire proper preceded. But this difference affected the sit- 


uation little ifany. The German Church naturally felt its na- 
tional position as distinguished from the Church in other 
parts of the heterogeneous composite known as the Empire. 
But apart from these and the developed Landrecht in the 
later period of the Empire, and especially in the case of the 
imperial cities, there is little limitation to the position stated. 
The Church as an element in the national social organization 
necessarily developed with the development of the country 
and, because of its functions on its secular side especially, 
as a part of the constitutional system. The canonical 
theories might run counter to nationalism. Theological 
speculations might justify the extreme claims of curialistic 
canonists. The stubborn facts of human nature remained. 
| This constitutional position of the Church in the nation 
is shown in two ways: in the place of the courts Christian 
and in the matter of taxation. 

(a) The State was ever enlarging the jurisdiction of its 
courts. It was a part of the social evolution. The Church, 


however, as having the cure of souls and the administration 


of the sacraments, was doing the same and it saw no theoreti- 


- eal limit to its jurisdiction. Against this universal compe- 


tence the State everywhere had to define those legal topics, 
jurisdiction in which it felt was essential to its well-being. It 
had, however, no idea of universal jurisdiction. It was 
unthinkable that it should have jurisdiction in the matter 
of a sacrament, and when it appeared to do so it was always 
some other aspect of the case which was discussed. What 
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the Pope assisted. A similar system was followed elsewhere. 


After the conflict of Philip the Fair and Edward I with 
Boniface, taxation without papal intervention became the 
rule. The Church in a nation was thus brought within the 
movement of national life. The clergy became an estate of 
the realm, as in England and France; but under a form of 
constitution peculiar to each country. A Church estate 
naturally forms the backbone of a national ecclesiastical 
organization. | 

3. The papal taxation of the Church was the comple- 
ment to the national taxation. The papacy was forced by 
the political theories of the times to become a political 
entity. If the Ecclesia Romana was the subject of proprie- 
tary and jurisdictional rights in the same way as the Ecclesta 
Tolosana or the Ecclesta Saresburtensts, it also enjoyed cer- 
tain rights over other churches, especially the episcopal sees, 
but also abbeys and conventual houses. These rights were 
construed after the analogy of the feudal law, e. g., the relief 
of primer seisin, one year’s full rent, common to England 
and France, finds its analogue in the papal claim to annates. 
But the bishops in turn exercised the same right toward the 
beneficed clergy of their dioceses. Other reliefs and fines 
find analogues. But the greater Church also stood in a feudal 


relation to a secular suzerain. The exigencies of this dual 


relationship forced the ecclesiastical suzerain to treat with 
each national Church as a whole. The clergy constantly 
complained of the rate which was often very high and varied 
according to the country. Sometimes they were protected 
by the King, at other times they were deserted by him and 
only grumbled and paid. And yet it can be clearly seen that 
just as the people were forced by secular taxation to recog- 
nize their community of interest and to take their place in 
the State’s developing constitution, opposing royal rapacity 
and misrule, so in course of the development of the papal 
taxation of the national Churches the ecclesiastics of each 


‘country were forced to recognize their common interests and 
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integration of the Empire, the Church slipped from the 
hands of the Emperor; the national spirit almost disappeared 
in the Empire; the great ecclesiastics, along with the other 
princes, obtained sovereign rights and followed local political 
interests, and a German Church became little more than a 
_ geographical expression. In England, however, the Crown 
never lost its hold on the bishoprics and great abbeys, which 
_ always remained strictly feudatory. John might solemnly 
abandon the right to control elections, might promise that 
Anglicana ecclesia libera sit, but neither he nor his successors 
regarded that particular liberty of the Church which had 
been pledged in Magna Carta. Consequently, though the 
_ Church might at any time oppose the King as did the tem- 
poralty, yet it never fell apart or away from theCrown. In 
France there was not that immediate relation to the King. 
The feudal system, in England primarily a mode of holding 
land, retained in France much of its governmental signifi- 
cance. Fora time not afew bishops did not hold of the King. 
In the great fiefs of Normandy, Aquitaine, Languedoc, and 
Brittany, the sees were long entirely in the hands of the count 
of the province when they had not passed into the hands of 
the local count or viscount. After the Gregorian reforms 
they experienced some relief, but they did not come under 
the Crown. Only with the extension of the royal authority 
and especially in the fifteenth century was the royal power 
- jn respect to the sees greatly augmented, but the situation 
was then wholly changed and other forces were at work in 
effecting the rise of a national spirit in the Church. 

(2) In England the centralization of the government 
from the time of the Conquest and the consequently vastly 
increased royal authority made for the early development of 
the royal courts with a sharp definition of their relation to 
courts Christian. Such assizes as those of Darrein Present- 
ment and Utrum were triable only in king’s courts where a 
jury of twelve men ascertained as questions of fact who pre- 
sented last to a living in dispute or whether a certain parcel 
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England may also be seen in the very different fate in 


England of the 


matter as best it could to the royal demands which cut 
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countries, 
secular and the ecclesiastical courts often resembled guerrilla 


warfare. The Church was in conflict not merely with a king, 


but with a multitude of feudal rulers, all 


captured, imprisoned, and otherwise maltreated the official 


of the spiritual courts. 
benefit to the Church. By it the ecclesiastical temporalities 


at once came under royal protection and were saved from the 
Investiture Contest, by the merciless plunder of the French 


churches by Louis VII (1121-1180) and the German 
churches by Lothar II and Frederick Barbarossa. In Eng- 


land, the 
tary monarchy a fixed policy developed. In France not all the 


of a vacancy. Ralph Flambard’s treatment of English sees 
the Conqueror, was in the hands of one man and in an heredi- 
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tion in Germany was still different. There was always a 


struggle attendant upon an imperial election, and electoral 


capitulations were almost as good as ready money for use in 
bribery. The privileges thus obtained by one great see after 
another gradually stripped the Emperor of a profitable right 
and a powerful control over the Church of the Empire 
and with the rise of particularism the minor bishoprics and 
abbeys were brought under the local prince. Otto IV and 
Frederick II both professed to abandon what was left of 
the right. Rudolph I (1273-1292) confirmed their renuncia- 
tion. There seems to be no evidence that the right was 
subsequently exercised by the Emperor. In England the 
right has been maintained, though with some modifications, 
down to the present day. In the Middle Ages it kept the 
Church in the hands of the King more completely in England 
than in any other great country. 

The jus spolit, by which the entire movable property of a 
deceased ecclesiastic was seized by the Crown or feudal su- 
perior also illustrates the effect of centralization upon the 
Church. This right was peculiar to no country. It grew 


‘partly out of the Church’s own law, whereby the clergy 


might not leave property by will, and partly out of the law 
of the Eigenkirche. From every point of view but that 
of the feudal superior, it was a consuetudo detestabiltis, as 
Otto IV acknowledged when he professed to renounce it at 
his coronation a 198). On the continent the bishops ob- 
tained testamentary rights and freedom from the jus spoli, - 
only one by one and very slowly. Occasionally it was ob- 
tained as a personal favor, as when Ivo obtained it from his 
suzerain Henry of Blois for the see of Chartres; or when 
Albert of Magdeburg obtained it from Otto IV in 1209 for 
his see. Others frequently bought it, on the same principle 
that a ground rent might be redeemed. In France the great 
churches and abbeys became free from the outrage for the 
most part in the twelfth century. In Germany, Barbarossa 


renounced it and so did his successors. Yet they continued 
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most important matter the Church in the person of the great 
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the Crown. Only in the case of an ecclesiastic dying intestate 
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had abandoned the right, the lower nobility, the 


knights and patrons of parish churches contended for it. 
Obscure as are some 


Convocat 


(3) The form which the 
land must be reckoned among the more important causes of 


to make full use of it. When finally the emperors and higher 
Even the populace felt at liberty to avail themselves of it 
and in the pillage death was sometimes anticipated and the 
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two Convocations, one for each province, detracted from the 
unifying effect of the institution. The two in any case were 
in frequent consultation. Canons adopted in one were not 


infrequently adopted in the other and the digested body of 
Canons of the Southern Convocation was adopted by that 


of the North in 1462. In Germany provincial synods were 
held, though without any regularity, by seven different 
archbishops; but they did nothing to weld the Church to- 
gether. They did nothing to unite the Church with the 
national life. In France, although there was a representation 


of the spiritual estate in the Estates General, the great 
ecclesiastics took their place there only in their seigneurial 
capacity, by the same right as the English bishops sat in the 
upper house of Parliament as holders of baronies as well as 


Convocation where they sat as of the spiritual estate. The 
purely seigneurial and not spiritual character of the ecclesias- 


_ tical estate in the Estates General is shown by the fact that 
convents of women, who could have no representation in a 
Church synod, were represented by delegates because of 
their seigneuries. It was an abuse of the spirit of the Eng- 


lish Convocation that it became under the hands of its 


members a synod, but by it the spiritual estate in England 


came very near becoming a national Church. 
(4) In the great struggle of the papacy with the Em- 
peror, even England was eventually involved. After John’s 


surrender of the kingdom, when England had become a fief 
_of the Roman See paying tribute to it as did any other of its 
_ many fiefs, the Ecclesia Anglicana was mercilessly taxed to 


support the papacy and its imperial policy. Incessant de- 
mands were made for the presentation of Italian clerks. 


‘Direct papal taxes were levied upon the clergy and even the 
_ aity. The enormous sums collected by Cardinal Otho and 


Master Martin went to support a contest in which English- 
men and the Ecclesia Anglicana had no interest. In 1240, 


the clergy were called to pay over one-fifth of their movables. 
‘A few years later the demand rose to one-third of the yearly 
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papacy suddenly became a French institution and the 
English were all the more set in antagonism to the papacy 


as foreign. 


(5) BE the causes for the development of the na- 
tional spirit in the Ecclesia Anglicana must be reckoned the 
circumstances connected with the anti-papal legislation of 


the fourteenth century, the actual immediate importance of 


which is easily over-estimated. The statutes were designed 
to ftheet lay grievances and were passed by the laity with 
little or no support from the clergy. The large movement 
of which they were a part was anti-ecclesiastical, directed 
as much against the spirituality of the realm as against the 
Roman See. But the papacy had its own political struggle 


_with Louis of Bavaria and in the lack of income from the 
_Patrimonium Petri, depended upon England for supplies, 


either by direct levies upon English ecclesiastics, or pro- 
visions to English benefices sold for spot cash, on the princi- 
ple that in respect to Curia such sale was no simony. Here 
the rights of the holders of advowsons was touched. Ecclesi- 
astical rs ob expostulated but submitted; the laity de- 
fended themselves by the statutes of Provisors (1351, 1390). 
When the clerk who had paid his good money for a pro- 
vision lost his case in the royal courts, where for two cen- 
turies all cases touching advowsons had been tried, he 
naturally appealed to the courts Christian, and to prevent 
this the laity passed the statutes of Premunire (1353, 1393). 


Into the resulting dispute with the papacy was injected a 


nationalistic element in the indignant rejection, of papal 
demands for the tribute promised by John, now fallen 
heavily into arrears. The schism in the papacy complicated 
the situation, The laity made a general attack upon 
ecclesiastical endowments. But in the end the ecclesiastical 

party triumphed. To the Wicklifite demand for a national 
Church asserting that the English should live under their 
own canons as did the Greeks, the ecclesiastical courts re- 
plied by forcing the Lollards to sign recantations in which 
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is of special interest to us in connection with the Ecclesia 
Anglicana, it will be in place to pursue it further in connec- 
tion with that part of the Western Church, bearing in mind 
that, mutatis mutandis, the same line of argument can be 
applied to the Ecclesia Gallicana, the Ecclesia Scotiana, or 
any other part of Latin Christendom. 

Up to the beginning of the fifteenth century there was 
everything that might tend to develop a strong national 
Church spirit in England. Was there enough to constitute 
the Ecclesia Anglicana a national Church in the sense that 
although it acknowledged in general the moral and religious 
authority of the Roman See, the Church only received the 


Canon Law of Rome in part and as its own free act? Only 


three points can be touched upon and but briefly. 

1. Lyndwood’s Provinciale has been treated as making 
out a prima facie case for that legal independence. He drew 
up the local canons enacted by the province of Canterbury, 
arranging them in the order of the decretals of the Corpus 
Juris Canonict. It might seem that he was drawing up a 
rival code, the nationality of the Ecclesia Anglicana was 
asserting itself, and the papa altertus orbis was following in 
the footsteps of his brother of Rome. Or at least, in the 


language of Lathbury, who well represents Anglican tradi- 


tion ‘‘ Lyndwood’s digest shows how much and what parts 
[of the Canon Law] were received in the Church of England 
previous to the Reformation.' But here again the compara- 
tive study of the subject quite nullifies the force of the 
evidence. At the fifteenth session of the Council of Basel 
November, 1433, in the same year, as that in which Lynd- 
wood finished his Provinciale, it was ordered that provincial 
and diocesan canons be collected and read at the provincial 


and diocesan synods. The reason for this probably was that 


in as much as such canons were originally published to call 
attention to certain general rules, or to apply them to cases 
peculiar to a diocese, or otherwise help in the enforcement 


* History of Convocation, 1853, p. 83. 
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much as the whole body of the Canon Law was not enforced 
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 “Caudrey’s Case, or On the King’s Ecclesiastical Law,” 
and in the “Case on Commendams.” But here again an 
application of the comparative method, quite overlooked in 
these discussions, shows that little can be drawn from this 
fact. The ecclesiastical courts, as pointed out, were every- 
where rivals of the secular courts, everywhere in conflict 
with them over the competence of their respective jurisdic- 
tions, both as to persons and as to causes. Many cases. 
claimed by the Canon Law were successfully vindicated by 
the Kings for their courts and prohibitions restrained the 
courts Christian. Was the recognition of the right of the 
Church courts to try cases according to the Church’s law 
tantamount to such a reception of the Canon Law that it 
could be said that the Canon Law was not binding proprio 
vigore? A large part of the jurisdiction of these courts was 
concerned with matters regarding faith and the sacraments. 
Did the State admit and approve the Canon Law in these 
matters? Is there any sign whatsoever that it did anything 
of the kind? But where is the line to be drawn theoretically, 
as all the Church’s claim was based upon its religious func- 
tions? But waiving this point, if any such argument is 
correct, viz., that recognition of the right of the Church to 
apply its own law in certain cases was acceptance, and so the 
law was not really binding proprio vigore, then it was not 
binding in France nor in any other country of Europe. In 
every country the jurisdiction of the courts Christian was 
limited and the force of the whole body of Canon Law 
limited likewise to the cases of which those courts had 
cognizance. In Germany the smaller states and especially 
the cities restricted the courts far more than did the Empire. 
In all this the points respecting which the restraint was 
exercised might not be the same. That matter is without 
significance. The force or weakness of the argument from 
the ‘restraint remains unaffected by the difference. The 
point calls for some discussion. 
It has generally been observed that the claim of the 
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vis, as 


force of that law in all Europe. 


Or take the well-known story of the Council of Merton, 
1236, where the barons are said to have refused to change the 


conception they might have lawfully married. So far is this 
was not received in England that it proves exactly the 


decretal’s fate in England from 
III, its author, from matters a 


Tanta est 
child born before the 
taining to su 


certainly the case in several places, it was a rejection of Book 
adherent of the receptionist theory must be prepared to say 


that in this topic Canon Law was treated the same outside - 
England and Scotland, as was Canon Law in England in 
other topics and to draw the. same inferences as to the bind- 


III, titles 25-27 of the Decretals, on the 
Christian was a rejection of the Church’s Canon Law. Any 


In France and Germany courts Christian 
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to Bracton,’* Coke* and Godolphin,* legitimacy by subse- 


‘quent marriage was recognized in the ecclesiastical court, 
é. g.,in the very important matters of ordination and irregu- 


larity. The real opposition to the Canon Law was not in the 
rejection of the decretal. Tanta est vis, which was in force in 
England except where it had been expressly limited by its 
author, but in the claim of the King’s courts to cognizance of 
cases of special bastardy in matters of succession to lands. 
A jury there determined the simple matter of fact whether a 
man was born before or after the marriage of his parents, 
Questions of legitimacy were claimed by the courts Christian 


as matters annexed to the sacrament of marriage. But 
almost the same claim of the secular courts was made 


successfully in | France. According to Beaumanoir‘ the 
feudal court was always competent in a matter of legitimacy 
if the question of legitimacy was prejudicielle in any process 


touching succession to a fief.5 


To cite but one more instance out of many, the case of 
contracts under oath may be taken. The Church claimed 


cognizance of such cases* as they involved the sin of perjury. 
_ The claim was rejected by the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and though the clause was condemned by Alexander and 


abandoned formally by the King, yet it was actually main- 


tained. Bracton’s treatment of the matter shows that it was _ 


in force in his time. The Church, however, was very slow in 


- recognizing the competence of the King’s courts in this 


matter and Stubbs shows that actions for debt were long 


tried in courts Christian, in fact down to the end of the 


reign of Henry vu and this could only be on the principle 


that they were contracts under oath.” All restraint upon the 


Angle, f. 63. (Rolls Series, Vol. I, 502.) 
2 Coke on Littleton »p. 245. +3 Repertorium Canonicum, London, 1680, p. 487. 
4 Les coutumes du 1 Beanooisis, edition Beugnot, 1842, Vol. I, p. 277. 
s Cf. Fournier, officialités au moyen age, 1880, p. 84. 
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country in Europe was subject to reversal at Rome. , Pro- 
vided a case fell within the cognizance of the spiritual court — 


or court Christian, as custom had determined the bounds of 


its competence, appeals, with very few exceptions, -_ to 


Rome unhindered. 


There was, however, in the Church a principal caureent! 
which would cause constant infringement of the agreement 
_ as to the delimitation of the two jurisdictions and laws. The 


cognizance of any act which involved sin was claimed by the 
Church for its courts.’ It was its duty to correct pro salute 
animarum. It was also an established theory that if justice 


- was refused in a secular court, the person wronged might 


appeal to the court Christian, for it was the duty of the 
Church to supervise the administration of right and to 
correct abuses and wrongs generally. Hence arose the need 


of the statutes of Premunire in England. But these statutes 
did not cut off one appeal to Rome except in those cases 


which by the customary division of competence fell to the 
King’s courts. They were but a sharpening of the principle 
of prohibitions, laying down harsher penalties and defining 


more exactly the nature of the offense. In all this there is 


nothing peculiar to England from the point of view of na- 
tional ecclesiastical independence. The Appellatio tamquam 
ab abusu, or appel comme d’abus, of French law is the exact 
analogue to suing out a writ of prohibition. It was origin- 
ally a process to restrain the ecclesiastical court as exceeding 
its competence as established by custom but it was extended 
much further, seriously interfering in cases which belonged 


to ecclesiastical courts and this the statutes of Praemunire 


never did before the Reformation. In Germany and else- 


where there was the same restriction upon the tendency of ec- 
clesiastical courts to meddle in matters not falling within their 


competence. In England restriction upon appeals in mat- 

ters belonging to courts Christian never took place until 1533 

and by the statute Restraint of Appeals.” Itis only 
* Cf. c. 13, X. ii., 1. * | 
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he Landrecht was harshest 
, appeals in general were 
prevented. In Saxony, William III by a statute of 1446 cut 
off completely all appeals to foreign courts ecclesiastical or 
secular. In Switzerland in I 370 the Pfaffenbrief cut off 
appeals. No clergyman might seek a — court spiritual 
or temporal. 


In what has been said the diseussion has turned largely 


upon the matter of law and jurisdition. It is in these points 
that the nationality of a local mie of the Western n Chose 


of the Ecclesta Romana to the rest, of the Church. With the 
rapidly increasing national consciousness of the late Middle 
Ages, it might seem surprising that the ecclesiastical nation- 
alism went no further. It was involved in the religious con- 
ceptions of the time, however, tI 


should dominate the Church. The modern sharp distinction | 


a 


between matters purely of faith and matters purely of dis- 
cipline did not present itself to’ the medieval mind very 
clearly or forcibly. The constitution of the Church no less 


than its creed and sacraments of divine institution. 


The national spirit in the Church must be allowed for in the 


study of the Middle Ages. It be admitted in every 
country of Western Europe. Without it national Church 
solidarity, a constantly rea ming social force, and a 
multitude of movements and measures in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, not to mention the sixteenth would re- 
main inexplicable. 
independent in law and jurisdiction of the Roman See, the 
only independence worth considering, would make the actual 
history of the attitude of the so- piled * ‘national Church” 

equally inexplicable. 


But the admission of a national Church 
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can the stigmata be eliminated as th 


the wounds were self-i 
, tom. ili, (1911), pp. 393 seg. 
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suggestion. 
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i911, and Cuthbert, Life, 1911. 


the st 


i 
* Joseph Merkt, Die Wundmale des heitl. 
1906. 


Franz von A 
3 For the pathological aspects of the phenomenon, Merkt gives satisfactory 
reference to Cotelle, Dumas, Imbert-Gourbeyre. 
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II. Did Celano, in using this tradition, adapt it to fit a 
unique conception of his own respecting Francis? 

III. Was this adaptation carried out in the spirit of the 
prophecies of the Abbot Joachim of Flora?’ 

I. Since neither the Fioretts nor the Speculum Perfec- 


ttonts nor the Legenda Trium Sociorum antedate the Vita 
Prima of Celano, as demonstrated by Roman Catholic 


scholars, this alleged witness of the companions who were 


with Francis on La Verna (Angelo, Matteo, Silvestro, and 
‘Illuminato, besides Leo)? cannot be counted as absolutely 


primitive. We have, however, certain bits of testimony to 
the stigmata which derive from Leo. These consist (a) of 


the Cartula Leonis, a probably authentic manuscript of 


Lauds written by Francis with an authentic autograph 
attestation by Leo, to the effect that these Lauds were com- 
posed at the time of the stigmatization by the seraph on La 
Verna.4 The Cartula would seem to settle the problem 
of the “Leo” tradition once.for all,5 were it not for the fact 
that we cannot be sure when the autograph of Leo was in- 
dited; and the phrases he used suspiciously resemble those . 
in the legends of Celano and Bonaventura. (5) Thomas of 


t That Celano was not original in many of the details of his Vila Prima has 
been amply proved by Nino Tamassia (San Francesco e la legenda sua, Padua, 
1906). The classic eastern hermits, and St. Benedict himself, were taken as 
models, through the medium of their well-known legends. 

the 91st chapter of the Vita Prima (edition Alencgon, 1906, § 149). 

3 The critical discussion of the question may be traced by means of the 
early Life of St. Francis, by Sabatier; the edition of the Floretum, by Sa- 
batier (1902); the work by Walter Goetz, Quellen sur Geschichte des heiligen 
Franz von Assisi (1904); Professor Weber’s excellent summary of work on the 
stigmata problem in the preceding volume of these Papers; and the summary 
of criticism offered by. Joh. Jérgensen in the Life, pp. 352 seg. The writer has 
been unable to consult the recent comment of Goffin, given in the appendix 


of his edition of the Fioretti, Paris, 1912. 


4 For a good picture of the Cartula and a translation of the Lauds see G. 
Schnirer, Franz von Assisi, Manchen, 1905, p. 113. 

SIts authenticity 1 is defended by M. Bihl, Historisches Jahrbuch, 1907, pp. 
529 seq. 

6 So Merkt; at any rate, if Leo left the Cartula as a legacy to the convent, 
the notation would probably have been made in or about 1270. 
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death. 
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tradition and produced the stigmatization as we to-day have 
it. He did not falsify it, but expanded it by a new and 
daring conception, in the light of which he wrote the entire 
biography. His additions and changes were: To the La 
Verna episode, a description of the seraph, of the saint as 
engaged in deep meditation upon the vision; a description 
of the wounds as being nail-like excrescences; but primarily 
he added the connection of seraphic apparition and the 
stigmatization. 

Commenting upon these additions, it is first to be noted 
that to Leo's vision of an angel is combined, in an impossible 
way, the form of a crucified man.‘ Meditation upon a 
seraphic figure alone would scarcely serve as cause of inward 
(therefore outward) stigmatization, and so we have the 
unimaginable addition. Furthermore the attitude of con- 
templation on Francis’s part is of the greatest significance. 
It produced in him a sense of identification with the Crucified 
by which he inwardly and outwardly began to assume the 
appearance of the Christ. This fact explains the discrepancy 
between Leo’s statement that the body looked as if taken 
down from the cross—in which case, no nails would be in the 
wounds—and Celano’s description of nail-like excrescences 
which would be plausible only in case of meditation upon a 
figure fastened to a cross, and an ensuing mystic identifica- 
tion therewith. Finally, the conjunction of seraph vision 


and the appearance of the stigmata is exposed, explained, 


and defended by Celano himself?; it is his conjecture 
(based upon information from Leo?) as to how and where 


the stigmata in Francis’s body had their origin. Had 


this information included a hint that Francis was spirit- 


1Celano’s description of a seraph with six wings, etc.: ‘‘ Vidit in visione det 
unum virum quasi seraphim, sex alas habentem, manibus extensis et pedibus 
coniunctis cruci afixum,” chap. 91, Vita Prima. 

2‘*() wonderful dispensation of God, which, in order that there should 
arise no suspicion of the newness of the miracle first showed in him who was in 
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and the hymns for the Office of St. Francis, attributed to 


Celano and to Gregory.’ 

The hypothesis that Celano was decisively influenced by 
current Joachimism cannot be pegged down hard and fast by 
any outright proof. It is based upon the mystic interpretation 
he gave to Francis’s life in the Vita Prima, so thoroughly 
germane with Joachimite predictions of a third age of 
spiritual Christ-replicas; upon the otherwise unaccountable 
apocalyptic coloring of his hymns; and by his ingenuous 
explanation of the stigmatization in his later Treatise on 
Miracles. But we must leave room for the possibility that 
this Joachimism was potentially or overtly present in the 
information Leo gave Celano concerning the two facts— 
that namely of the post-mortem appearance of the body, and 
that of the La Verna ecstasy. This possibility is strength- 
ened by the development of Joachimism among the later 
Spirituals, friends of Leo, with its culmination in the Intro- 
duction to the Eternal Gospel of. Gerard di Borgo San Domino.? 
But whether it be Celano or Leo who was the sponsor of this 
Joachimism I have no doubt that it inspired Celano’s 
juxtaposition of the stigmata with the La Verna ecstasy 
through the medium of the seraph-Christ.* And we should 


: The liturgical material was collected by Le Monnier, Vie de St. Frangois 


(Paris, 1885), pp. 514 seq. The attribution of the hymn to Gregory is chal- 


lenged by Merkt (pp. 10-12). The significant phrases in that composed by 
Celano for the Office are: ‘‘Regulatio novis gregis, jura dantur nove legis, reno- 
bantur regis”; ‘novus ordo, nova vita, mundo surgit inaudita, culmen apos- 
tolicum.’’—The notable phrase in that ascribed to Gregory is: “‘Caput draconis 
aliens. ” Bihl (op. cit.) upholds the papal authorship against Merkt. 

- 8The reminiscence of Jacob’s encounter with the angel is reinforced by 
Leo’s command to Angelo to wash the stone upon which the seraph had stood, 
and to anoint it. Elias describes Francis blessing the brothers tamquam alter 
Jacob. The Joachimists used this figurative language freely. (Fournier p. 19.) 

3 Celano states in so many words that his meaning was an identification of 
Francis with the seraph through contemplation and an apostolic life; ‘who 
retained the image and form of the seraph and remained upon the cross, so 
that he deserved to soar up to the highest spiritual eminence” (Celano, 
Vita Prima, edition Alengon, § 113). Bonaventura, in his preface to the 
canonical life of the saint (AA. SS., Octob., tom. ii., pp. 800 seg.), makes no 
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90 John Huss’s Treatise on the Church 


In this paper I propose to give an epitome of the con- 


tents of this treatise, summarize its leading tenets, and 
inquire how far, during the Middle Ages and especially 
during the fourteenth century, the way had been prepared 
for Huss’s views. 

i. The Contents. 

Chap. I.—The Holy Catholic—that is, the Universal— 
Church is the totality of all the predestinate—omnium pre- 


_destinatorum universitas—of the present, the past, and the 


future, or the number of the predestinate—numerus pre- 
destinatorum. ‘The Greek word church means congregation, 


as when Christ said, Matthew xxv., 32, that all peoples should 


be congregated before him at the last day—congregabuntur. 
The sheep and the goats will then be assembled, each in a 
congregation by themselves. In the same manner, the church 
of the righteous i is one thing and the church of the repro- 
bate another. The church of the righteous is either the 
Holy Catholic Church or a. particular church—ecclesia 
particularis.* 

Where two or three are gathered together in Christ’s 


name and with Christ as the head, there is the church. 


Such was the church at Corinth to which Paul wrote. All 
the righteous living under the rule of Christ in the diocese of 
Prag, and more especially the predestinate, are the holy 
church of Prag. cee 

‘The church is one—unica—as is the dove of the Canticles 
(vi., 9) and the strong woman of Proverbs (xxxi.,10). She has 
praised God from the beginning and will continue to praise 
Him totheend. She is the “ Holy Church throughout all the 
world” which “‘doth acknowledge’’ Him, of the Te Deum 
of Augustine-Ambrose. She is to be discerned by faith and 
by faith to be honored as mother. The faithful should 
honor her not as God but as the house or dwelling-place 


Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, er ae church hath 
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| 
wheat are mixed, as a net which contains fishes of different. 
sorts, and as a field sowed with wheat and tares. In doing 
this, they speak i in an ambiguous fashion and have in mind 
the popular mode of talking,—vocationem vulgarem et repu- 
tationem ecclesia militantis. Many are called sons of God who 


are not of the Holy Catholic Church, for they are not pre- 


destinate, even as they were not true disciples who ceased to 
walk with Christ. 

Chap. V.—As for “esse Oh the predestinate, they can- 
not be known without revelation. Nominally and to all 
appearance, Judas was of the church, but he was not so by 
predestination unto glory. Huss repeats that we know our 
mother, the church, by faith even as we know Christ by 
faith. Faith is defined as the principle which is opposed to 

sight, Heb. xi. 3 

Chaps. VI, VII. The question is now discussed whether 
the pope and the cardinals are the church and also the ques- 
tion whether these dignitaries are invariably of the church. 
Huss replies: 


_ The pope and the cardinals are a part of the iectte but not 
the church.’ The pope cannot be the head, for Christ is the head; 


and the cardinals cannot be the body, for the predestinate are 


the body. Boniface VIII’s encyclical, Unam sanctam, is right in 


pronouncing the Holy Catholic Church to be one, but wrong in 


drawing the conclusion that Christ, in committing the sheep to 
Peter and his cure, committed all the sheep to him and that this 


- fold is the Roman Church. The Holy Catholic Church is what 


Boniface had in mind when he affirmed that it is “altogether 


necessary to salvation to be subject to the Roman 


To show that this tremendous conclusion is false, Huss pro- 

ceeds to an elaborate exposition of Matthew xvi., 18, and 

John xxi., 15 sgg., passages which, it will be remembered, 
are emblazoned on the base of the dome of St. Peter’s. © 

: A popular view in the later Middle Ages. So Wyclif: Commumnitas in- 


telligit per Romanam ecclesiam papam et cardinales, 
omnibus eltis obedire (De ecclesia, p. 92). | 
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whole militant persona Petri toti ecclesia mili- 
tani. This authority belongs to the church and is to be 
exercised by the church. : 

The priest can absolve only that which God ten before 


absolved. He may make a mistake or have unclean hands, | 
absolving for money. In such cases, the absolution is a 


form of words and nothing more. The authority to absolve 
as well as the Scriptures may be abused. 


Chaps. XII-XV.—The Roman pontift is the 


head of a holy particular church,—cujuscunque particularis 


ecclesia sancte—but only as far as he is among the predes- 
tinate. If this be not a right statement, what will the — 
doctors say about Agnes (alias Joan) who was pope for 


two years and five months, about Liberius the Arian, 


Boniface, Clement V, and other heretical or wicked cones? 


Were they among the predestinate? And it is not necessary 


to determine which of the two lines, Roman or Avignonese, 


was the genuine line? The pope may be a successor of 
Judas and the cardinals in the line of Gehazi. sy 
As the tree is known by its fruits, so popes and cardinals 


‘must show by good lives and deeds that they are successors 


of the Apostles. For three hundred years and more, the 


church was without cardinals and it could well get along 
without them now. Augustine was worth more than many 
popes and cardinals, and, if he and Jerome, Ambrose and — 


Gregory agree on any point of doctrine, no pope — dare 
to gainsay them. | 


Constantine made the pope until 


donation, the pope was an associate with other pontiffs— 
consoctus alis pontificibus. Christ is able to restore the 


church to its primitive state without pope and cardinals. If _ 
_ the pope is a faithful minister, predestinated to the glory of i 
Christ, then he is Christ’s vicar and successor of Peter. 


Otherwise he is the vicar of Judas, who sold Christ. . 
Chap. XVI.—Huss now proceeds to emphasize the 
Scriptures—or the law of Christ as he likes to call them—as 
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for mortal sins, not for matters indifferent, matters neither 


bad nor good in themselves. The pope would have no right 
to impose a prohibition of marriage upon a nobleman or 
rustic nor to command either to sell all his goods. Christ 


recommended the young man to sell his goods. He did not 


command him to doso. The burdens Christ laid upon men 
were light, and he excused his disciples from fasting. Modern 
prelates impose many fasts and other — themselves 
not observing the least of them. 

Preaching is a function to which the ‘cataak is called in 
ordination. A papal mandate, forbidding a priest to preach, 


"is mo more to be regarded than would be a command to 


cease giving alms. 

As for the citation to Rome, he had disobeyed it, because 
his own diocese was the proper place for his case to be 
investigated, if at all. By his long absence in Rome the 
Word of God would have been kept from the people in Prag, 
and the way of citation is not the way prescribed by Christ 
as is shown by Matthew xviii., 15. For reasons such as 
these, he had committed himself to Christ and to his care, 
whether it was appointed for nat. to die a natural death ora 


death by violence. 


_ As for the interdict, it, like excommunication, is used to 


terrorize and enslave the people. The pope has no right to 


order divine rites stopped in any locality simply because one 
man may be disobedient or bad. Christ went on distribut- 


ing the Last Supper, even though Judas was present. ‘I was 


excommunicated,’’ Huss said, “‘because I preached Christ 


_ and was seeking to turn the clergy to a life according to God's 


law. Then came the citation and the interdict.” 
_ Boniface VIII and Clement V make every rational crea- 
ture, man or angel, subject to the Roman pontiff. By these 


edicts, if I were to get to heaven, that locality itself would 
be under the interdict but, thanks be to God, heaven is not 
subject to the pope’s jurisdiction. People went to heaven 


when there were no popes. They went to heaven during the 
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in faith, hope, and charity, are one in Christ, even though 


there should be three or four popes contending for the 


“The Holy Catholic Church has only one head, Christ, 


Iti is ae pride to claim the title “‘ universal pontiff”’ and of more 


pride to claim the fullness of universal power. The pope’s 
authority is partial and particular, partialis et particularis.* 

_ In the exposition of Matthew xvi., 18, Huss is strictly 
evangelical in method, interpreting Scripture by Scripture, 
Christ is the Rock. Peter is content to call himself a fellow 
elder, 1 Peter v., 1. In this interpretation he remained 


- steadfast at his hearing before d’Ailli.* 


3. The authority of the keys was shared equally by the 


) thirteen Apostles. Paul received his apostleship not from 


man. Thomas went to India not by Peter’s appointment. 


_ James presided at the Jerusalem conclave. John was sent 


to Samaria equally with Peter. Christ called upon Peter 


_ to pasture the sheep but only a portion of the sheep, those 


in Antioch and Rome. All the sheep and all the nations he 


committed to all of the Apostles. All bishops and priests 


who observe the law of the Gospel are their successors, ‘‘to 


- pasture with the word of the Gospel.’’ The thirteen Apostles 
were thirteen prelates—princtpes—invested with equal 


authority over all the earth. They taught and pastured, and 
ordained bishops and presbyters without recourse to Peter.§ 
Not only so. Peter, in receiving the keys, received them 


for the church. The power of binding and loosing inheres 


in the church, for Christ said: “‘Go tell it to the church.” 
Agnes was the example to whom Huss returned again and 
again. ‘“‘Where were the keys under Agnes?”’ he exclaims. 
In his reply to Stanislaus he emphasized the assertion that 
the power of the keys is with the whole militant church of 


* Huss, Operai., 325.5. + Reply to Stanislaus, Huss, Operai., 345, etc. 
3 Palacky, p. 289. Huss, Opera i., 326, 342, 344. 
Huss, Opera i., 353, 356, etc. * Huss, Opera i., 352. 
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4. The pope himself may be a reprobate and in this 
case is not a member of the Holy Catholic Church. He is 
neither infallible nor impeccable. Some of the popes, though 
elected legitimately by the human rite, were not of Christ's 
election.’ Lists of bad or heretical popes are given who could 
not have held the keys. As well might Judas himself have 
claimed this power and the title sanctissimus as they. 


The Donation of Constantine created the papacy and spends 


its poison to this day. This statement Huss, on his trial, 
explained to mean that the pope received from Constantine 


external pomp and temporal good.? His spiritual function 


came from Christ. All these positions Huss reaffirmed again 
and again and they were charged against him on his trial. 
Pope and priests are to be approved by their lives. | 

5. The fifth main point in Huss’s contention was that 
the Scriptures are the supreme rule of conduct and the 
norm which the priest is obligated to follow above every 
mandate of pope or prelate. The priest who preaches the 
true Gospel must disobey a prelatical mandate to desist from 
preaching, lest he incur damnation.‘ The De ecclesia is full 
of quotations from the Scriptures, as are his replies to Paletz 
and Stanislaus. On his trial he constantly protested that 
this and that sentence, charged against him, was taken from 
the Scriptures. In his reply to Paletz, he declared, that he 
hoped at the bar of Christ to be found not to have denied a 
single iota of them.’ To the charge that he followed Wyclif, 
Huss replied that he accepted Wyclif’s statements not be- 
cause they were made by Wyclif, but because they were 
drawn from the Scriptures. 6 | 

6. To these fundamental positions one more contention 
should be added, which, though not of equal importance, 

*Reply to Paletz Huss, Operai., 324. 

* Palacky, p. 291. 3 Opera i., 282, 322 Sq. 4 Palacky, p. 297. 

5 Opera i., 325. In the Cathedral of Constance, Huss insisted upon proof 


Christ. Palacky, pp. 293, 319. I 
*Reply to Paletz, Opera i., 330. 
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bears upon the theory and practice of the medizval church, 
The De ecclesia positively denies the right of the church to 
demand the death penalty as a punishment for heresy. It is 
true that, in the presence of d’Ailli and the conciliar com- 
mission, he modified this statement, declaring that the sus- 


pected heretic should be labored with and instructed, and 


only then, if necessary, punished corporally. The statement 
of the De ecclesia, even as thus modified, started a great 
tumult among the judges. And, when Huss went on to say 
that the priest and scribes who delivered Christ to Pilate 
had the greater sin, the tumult was repeated.’ 

In general, it may be said that Huss’s treatise, if pressed, 
would necessarily lead to the assertion of the principle of the 
full rights of the individual conscience, just as does the 
expression of the Westminster divines, “‘God is alone Lord 
of the conscience,”’ though these divines were unconscious of 
its full application. Huss appealed from all human tribunals 


and interpretations directly to the law of Christ and to 


Christ himself. Here belongs the statement he made in his 
Reply to Stanislaus, that not the pope but the Holy Spirit 
is the teacher of the church and its safest refuge, refugeum 
securissimum ecclesie sancte.? 

III. How far had the way been prepared for Huss and 
his assertions? The fourteenth century was a fertile seed plot 
for the free discussion of the subject of the church. This 
discussion was precipitated by Boniface’s bull Unam sanc- 
tam, and more especially its most ominous clause that it is 
“‘wholly necessary to salvation that every human creature 
be subject to the Roman pontiff,”” subesse Romano pontific 
omni humane creature .. . omntno est de necessitate salutts. 

The Schoolmen, up to that date, 1302, gave scant or no 
attention at all to the definition of the church. Leaning upon 


: Palacky, p. 204. Gerson also made the charge against Huss that he 
denied the church’s right to demand the infliction of the death penalty upon 


_ heretics: Palacky, 185 sq. 


* Huss, Opera p. 354 Sg. 
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granted, though Augustine’s conception was nowhere clearly 
He calls the Holy Catholic Church the body of Christ, 


nearest to entering upon a discussion was Hugo of St. Vic 


comprised in a 


vi 


The Fourth Lateran Council had defined the church as 


himself to the pope 


the one universal church of the faithful, outside of which no 


salts ec- 


um univer 
demanded 


of the Waldenses, namely “‘we believe with the heart and 
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one can at all be saved—una vero est fidel 


of the heretics but the 


Holy Roman Catholic Church, outside of which no one can 


be saved. 


omnino sdalvatur. This definition was 
narrowed to the Roman Church in 
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confess that the one church is 
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This statement and the theory of Innocent III, claiming 
necessity to salvation,’’ Romano pontifici est de necessitate 


wards employed 


Princes and Errors of the Greeks, the angelic doctor not only 


declared that obedience was due to the Roman Church as to 
Deo, Jesu+; but he used the very words that Boniface after- 


for the pope fullness of power—/potestatts plentt 


the great weight of Thomas Aquinas’ assent. 
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Boniface’s audacious deliverance, therefore, not only 
breathed the proud hierarchical spirit of Innocent III but 
had behind it the very words of the great pope and of the 
great doctor, Thomas. Had it not been for his pérsonality, 
Boniface’s deliverance might have been relegated to the 
papal archives without making much stir. But with the 
thirteenth century, the age of Innocent and Gregory IX 
was passing away. The times of Boniface were such that, 
though Louis the Fair was by no means so notable an an- 
tagonist of the temporal claims of the papacy as Frederick 
IIT had been, his protest against papal abolutism gathered the 
French nation around him.' In fact, Boniface’s bull proved 
to be a bomb in the century following its issuance. It would 
not be easy to point to a document which aroused so violent 
a disturbance. A keen body of pamphleteers, such as the 
church had not witnessed before, arose within its pale, 
attacking the citadel of the medieval papacy and subjecting 
anew the constitution of the church to scrutiny and defini- 
tion—for the first time since Augustine had controversy with 
the Donatists.* The expatriation of the papacy to French 
soil, soon after Boniface’s death, and the papal schism, with 
which the fourteenth century closed, forced the mind of 
Christendom to discuss the question of church authority. 
Boniface’s bull was the text as well as the original provoca- 
tion of this discussion, which lasted more than a century. 

In the early half of the fourteenth century, the temporal 
claims of the pope were attacked by Dante, John of Paris, and 


Peter Dubois and others who denied Constantine’s right to 


confer secular authority upon the earthly head of the church. 
The second group of pamphleteers, of whom Ockam and 


Marsiglius of Padua were the leaders, went further and 


Schaff, Church History, v., Part 1, pp. 674, 
2See Riezler, Die literarischen Widersacher der Papste sur Zeit Ludwig des 


Baiers. Finke, Aus den Tagen Bonifaz VIII. Haller, Papstthum und Kirchen- 


reform. Scholz, Die Publizistik sur Zeit Philipps des Schinen und Bonifas 
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supremacy made by 


the Roman pontiff.‘ As the Frenchmen among these pamph- 


tual 
leteers were stirred with sympathy for Louis the Fair, 


attacked the claim of supreme 


of John 


the Spiritual Franciscans and by John’s ful- 


on 


Ockam and Marsiglius were stirred by the d 
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XXII 
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* J ~ 
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Marsiglius, who went much further than Ockam or any 


of his predecessors in assailing the then order of things, 
the head of the church, that the church may depose popes, 


anathematized by John XXII for asserting that Peter was not 
that the distinction between bishops and priests 
tural, and that the church has no auth 


physical measures. 


These discussions of the early half of the fourteenth cen- 
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In the interest of healing the papal schism by the aid of 
a general council, Konrad of Gelnhausen adopted Ockam’s 


definition of the church, adding, however, Bernard’s clause, 


‘in the unity of the sacraments.’’ He followed Ockam in 
asserting that outside the Roman Church, which is a par- 
ticular church, there may be salvation. The pope and the 
cardinals, whom he affirmed ‘“‘many”’ called the church, may 


err and commit mortal sin. To the body of the faithful 
belongs spiritual — * has the right even to depose 
popes. 


These views of ‘Dubois, Marsiglius of 
Padua, Konrad of Gelnhausen, and other writers, were for 
thinking Europe a matter of general knowledge in the four- 
teenth century. Huss was heir to these views though he 


does not quote these writers by name. The denial of the | 
claim made in the last clause of Boniface’s bull was a part of 


this heritage.. Savonarola partook of these views, in part at 
least. He appealed from Alexander VI to a general council 


and, in his dying moments, when the Bishop of Verona de- 


clared him separate from the church militant and triumph- 


ant, the Florentine monk replied : “Not from the a 
triumphant.”’ 


There was one man who stood behind Huss in the 
shadow and whose writings were to Huss as daily bread— 


John Wyclif. Wyclif he boldly avows as his teacher and he — 


quotes entire paragraphs from Wyclif’s writings with little 
modification. For, in Bohemia, the Englishman was as 
the fifth evangelist. Huss’s views on the church are Wyclif’s 


views. His Scriptural proofs are largely Wyclif’s proofs. 


His restriction of the authority of the Roman pontiff, his 
definition of absolution, his interpretation of Christ as the 
rock, his assertion of the supreme authority of the law of 
Christ, his denial of validity to acts of pope or priest, living 


_ in mortal sin—these are all found in Wyclif. For —— 
views Huss went to the stake. 


‘Haller, p. 87. Culley, pp. 60, 86. 
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John Huss’s Treatise on the Church 105 > 
Loserth’s contention that Huss drew directly from the Bae. 
letter of Wyclif’s De ecclesia is easily proved.* This, however, — | ge 
; is also to be said in defense of assigning to Huss’sworkahigh Bat 
place in the history of a definition and church ae 
reformation. 
1. Huss absorbed Wyclif’s He was no 
imitator. He was no plagiarist, seeking in the garments of 
? another to secure for himself position or fame. His soul 4 
burned with passion for the truths Wyclif had asserted. Bae 
He was ready to die for his convictions and he did die 
for them. 

_ 2. Huss’s treatise seems to ‘me to be upon the whole 
the more consequential of the two. Both men were 
under grave charges, but Huss writes, having, as it were, 
constantly in his eye, the definite fulminations against 
him. His treatment proceeds by gradual steps and culmi- 
nates in the ——— of himself against the ecclesiastical 
sentences. 

3. Huss is much less severe in his judgment upon a 
| individuals and always more moderate in his language than 
| Wyclif. Wyclif uses a sharp blade. The Bohemian preacher 
carries to his writing desk the homiletic instinct of the 
preacher addressing a popular audience. He never applies to 

a pope the epithet. which Wyclif applies to Gregory XI— 
horrendus diabolus. He never calls the pope “‘the vicar of 
the fiend,” although he does illustrate the maladministration | 
of his office by that of Judas. He nowhere directly denies the 
- authority of accredited church teachers as Wyclif denies the 
: authority of Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventura. In a 
word, Huss’s work is that of a man whe-is thoroughly con- 

. vinced of his positions, but lacking the polemical sharpness 

‘In his Wiclif and Hus and his edition of Wyclif’s Tractatus de ecclesia, 
Introduction. Since the discovery of Huss'’s Super IV libros Sententi- 

*Wyclif, De ecclesia, p. 366. | 

* Wyclif, p. 507. eh 
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of his great English forerunner as well as his scholastic 
subtlety." 

In conclusion, then, we may say that Huss’s De ecclesia 
does not occupy a place of foremost importance in the history 
of ecclesiology by the originality of its teachings. It has, 


however, a right to a place in the forefront’of writings on the 


church, from the fact that it proceeded from a man popular 
with his people, that its positions were taken up at the great 
assembly at Constance and that its author, because of them, 
suffered the death penalty, a death penalty which, in the 
history of religious progress and humane opinion, stands 
for as much as any martyrdom, except that of Calvary, and 
probably for more than any except that one. 

Huss’s opinions on the church drew forth the condemning 
vote of those two most enlightened men, d’Ailli and John 
Gerson. His writings were known to Luther. As a student 
at Erfurt, Luther read in them and he wondered how it was 


that their author had been burnt. At Leipzig, at great 


personal hazard, he took Huss’s part against the Council of 
Constance and in later years he wrote Prefaces to Huss’s 
Works. In one of these he declared that, if “‘ John Huss is to 
be held as a heretic, then there is hardly a single person upon 


whom the sun has looked down who can honestly be called 


a Christian.’”” Huss directly influenced the Reformation; 
Wyclif. not at all, except as he spoke through writings to 
the soul of the Bohemian Reformer. It is the high merit of 
Huss’s memory that through his De ecclesia and his treatment 
at Constance, the question of the church was kept promi- 
nently before Europe. At the close of the fifteenth century, 


Wessel exclaimed: ‘‘The church cannot err, but what is the 


church? It is the communion of the saints to which all true 


t Wyclif speaks of the monstrosa superbia ecclesia occidentalis, p. 362, and 
says that if the pope had inherent right to forgive sins and did not absolve all 
men, he would be most guilty, pp. 549, 551, 556. 561, etc. Baptism, he says, 
does not delete all original sin, and the defect of final perseverance is the 
most grave defect of sin, p. 467. The last clause of Boniface’s bull is to be 
detested, p. 38. See also Schaff, Church History, V., Part 2, p. 322 sqq. 
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belong who are by one faith, one 
love, one hope.” The nature and prerogatives of the church ° ee as: 

: constituted the fundamental question which was waiting ee 
for settlement. To Boniface’s proud assertion which Ockam, ic. 
Marsiglius of Padua, Wyclif, and Huss, in the light of Byes: 
Scripture and history, declared to be without foundation, ae 

| it remained for the to give a staggering 
True to the medizval conception, Leo X confirmed a 
Boniface’s Unam sanctam, and Prierias declared the church sso 

to be in essence the community of believers but virtually the ae & 
Roman Church and the Roman pontiff—ecclesia universalis ea 

Romana et pontifex maximus.* The Catholic polemic of the 
seventeenth century, with Bellarmine at its head, made aed 
the rule of the papacy of the essence of the definition of - a i 
the church. In 1873, Pius IX declared to the Emperor TEs 
William, that all the baptized are in some sense subject to ada 
the Roman pontiff.? 

On the other hand, the peel Confession,—first of as 

: Protestant confessions,—defined the church to be “‘the body © eee 

, of the saints in which the sacraments are rightly administered eae 
and Christ is truly preached.” The Thirty-nine Articles k ; 

\ virtually repeated this definition, except that they use the 3 
term ‘‘visible’”’ of the church and substitute the more 4 
mediaeval expression “‘faithful men” for saints. Again, will 

the distinction represented by these two classes of docu- a 
ments and writers be brought clearly to the attention of the ie 
Christian world by the fifth centenary of Huss’s death in : 

1915. That anniversary will afford a memorable opportun- ‘& 
ity for the re-examination of the whole question of the a 
authority of the church. Would that the Christian worldin ~~ : 

t John of Turrecremata gave up one hundred of the chapters of his Theology € 


to the discussion of the church. 


* Jeder welcher die empfangen hat, cehirt irgend einer Art und én 
irgend einer Weise . - dem Papste an. a ae 
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THE RELATION OF WESSEL GANSVOORT TO THE 
REFORMATION 


te 


By EDWARD WAITE MILLER, SECRETARY OF THE FOREIGN 


BOARD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 
(Read December 30, 1913) 
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evolutionary hypothesis which unconsciously shapes our 


thinking on all subjects, we are coming to regard the changes 


of the sixteenth century—not as formerly in the nature of a 


revolution—but as the natural result of a long development, 
This certainly does not lessen their interest nor detract 
from their religious significance. On the other hand, it 


assists us in bringing a wider range of events under our 


conception of divine Providence. 


Even the earlier writers on the Reformation felt the 
inadequacy of a treatment which began with a study of the 
lives of the Reformers. Some went so.far as to trace Protes- 


-tantism back through obscure sects, such as the Friends of 
God and the Waldenses, even to the Apostolic Church. To 


them it was as if the one pure stream of Christian doctrine 


and practice had flowed underground through most of its 


course, and came permanently to the surface only in the 


sixteenth century. Others, less biased in their view of the 
Church of the Middle Ages, declined to regard the Reformers 

as men born out of due time, religious Melchizedeks. In- — 
tellectual and spiritual ancestors—immediate and remote— 
‘were discovered for them. They figure under such familiar 
designations as ‘‘precursors of Luther’ and Medizval 


Protestants”’ and ‘‘ Reformers before the Reformation.”’ 
It may be said in defense of these writers who found in 


earlier teachers of an evangelical bent a preparation for the 
Reformation that though they neglected the other influences 
on which so much emphasis is now being placed, yet their 
contention has gained new force from the more minute study 


recently given to the literary remains of the fifteenth cen- 


tury. There were men, not a few, in that century, who ap- 
proximated or anticipated the teachings of the Reformers. 
And it is now possible to trace at least in some representa- 


tive cases, the influence of these men upon the Protestant 
Reformation. | 
_ On the other hand, it is somewhat disconcerting to those 


who are inflexibly committed to the theory of an orderly 
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evolution in the progress of thought that they should find 
among the so-called forerunners of Luther several hardy 
assailants of the Medizval Church, who at some points were 
more Protestant than the leader of Protestantism himself! 


Such men as Marsiglio and Wyclif and Huss were, each 
in his way, much more radical than Luther or his colleagues. 
Their teachings needed to be toned down somewhat before 
they would be available for the Protestant propaganda. 

But among those who unquestionably contributed to the 


preparation for the Reformation is the Dutch scholar, whose 


full name is John Wessel Gansvoort. His life was as lacking 
in events of dramatic interest as was that of his famous 
compatriot of the next generation. He was—even more than 
Erasmus—a man of the schools, and outside academic circles 
had but little contact with life. He was born in Groningen 
in the province of Friesland about 1420. Being early left an 
orphan, he was cared for by a lady of wealth and cultivation 


who had him educated with her sons. He at first attended 


the school of the Brethren of the Common Life at Groningen 
and later their more famous school at Zwolle. Here he came 


under the influence of Thomas 4 Kempis who was canon in 


the neighboring monastery of St. Agnes. But although at 
the time under twenty years of age Wessel manifested his 


independence of mind by venturing a criticism upon Thomas’s | 
extreme devotion to asceticism and to the worship of the > 


Virgin. It was significant both of his character and his 
scholarship that he should have been appointed one of the 
lectors of the school. The emphasis placed by the Brethren 


of the Common Life upon simple piety and Bible study seems : : 
to have left a permanent impress upon Wessel’s character. 


From Zwolle he proceeded to the then famous University of 


Cologne, where he found little to his liking in the theological — 


instruction. Its spirit was that of intolerant scholastic 
dogmatism and resistance to the New Learning. One of its 


professors boasted that he had pushed John Huss back into 


the fire at Constance; and later the university became the 
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chief seat of the Inquisition in Germany. In the theological 
lecture halls Wessel heard few references to the Scriptures, 
while Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas were quoted 
as final authorities. Fortunately he read widely in the 
libraries open to the university students and made copious 


extracts from the authors that most appealed to him. He 


remained at Cologne about ten years, long enough to take his 
master’s degree, and to make himself thoroughly unpopular 


_with the professors by constantly raising theological ques- 
tions which they were unprepared to answer. 


When he left Cologne, Wessel may be said to have begun 
his career as a wandering scholar. He was called to a chair 


-of instruction at Heidelberg, but he had set his heart on 


Paris, where he hoped to win his spurs in the defense of 


- Realism, which was then losing ground at the Parisian school. 


But before going thither he spent a year in further study at 
Louvain. Paris was then the foremost theological school 


_ in the world, and there Wessel, with occasional visits to 


other French universities, appears to have spent about six- 
teen years, studying and teaching private classes. For 
though he became influential in the life of the university, 


there is no evidence that he ever held a regular professorship. 
_ While his chief interest always lay in the field of theology, 


he traversed many other fields and won distinction for 
encyclopedic knowledge, and for a skill in dialectic which 
rendered him a dreaded antagonist in the arenas of academic 


debate. His enthusiasm for the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages made him conspicuous among the advocates of the 
_ New Learning, and several famous Humanists acknowledge 


their obligation to him. He was scarcely less distinguished 
for his knowledge of medicine, and it seems probable that it 


was by the practice of medicine that he won his livelihood at 


Paris and Rome. 
Jt is indicative of his openness of mind that though he had 
come to Paris as a champion of Realism, he soon discovered 


that his training at Cologne had but ill equipped him for such 
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i] a task. Overcome by the arguments of his opponents, he me 
;, promptly deserted Realism for Formalism, and that later for 
d Nominalism, which more accorded with his bent of mind Ri a 
‘ and his fondness for Plato, whom he delighted to read in the i 
P original. It was at Paris that Wessel won both the titles os 
e by which he was known to the students of his day. Because ae 
5 of his vast knowledge and his skill as a teacher his admirers ee i 
r called him, according to the extravagant language of the nes 
; times, “the Light of the World”; while his enemies, seiz- Bea 
ing waeions his love of paradox, called him ‘“‘the Master of ee 
Contradictions.” 
Among his intimate friends at Paris wan della 
Rovere who became Pope Sixtus IV. Wessel accompanied — Bae 
him to Rome, perhaps as his physician, and was there asso- _ as ie 
. ciated with the scholars of the papal court, among whom ~ Be seh 
. his deviations from current theological opinion, especially Big 
| in regard to indulgences, were matters of frequent comment. ee : 
, One incident in Wessel’s relation to his friend Sixtus IV : a) kh 
well illustrates his character and his devotion to the Serip- ae 

tures. When asked by the new Pope what boon he desired A 

conferred on him (and it will be recalled that Sixtus be- ae 

stowed papal favors with a most liberal hand), Wessel re- Bit 

plied that what he most desired was a Hebrew and Greek ae 

Bible from the Vatican Library, The Pope granted his Be 

desire, with the remark that he was a fool for not anking for a 

a rich bishopric. ae 

The atmosphere of Rome was no more agreeable to - 

Wessel than it was later to Luther, and after visiting some of a 

the Italian schools he returned to Paris, where he remained a Ba 

: year or more. It was then that he met Reuchlin and assisted _ a 

, him in his studies of Greek and Hebrew. Being threatened — a 

with persecution because of his free handling of some current a. 

superstitions, he left Paris for Basel. After a short! stay i, 

* there he was again called by the Elector Philip to a professor- a 

ship at Heidelberg. He was now nearly sixty years of age, — 

and as there was opposition to his coming on the part of a 
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ja ae some of the professors at Heidelberg, and it was apparent 
1 | that he was becoming a mark for persecution, he withdrew 
gas | _ from Heidelberg after two years and returned to his native 
| city. There he was safe under the protection of his friend, 
ei His last ten years, though spent somewhat in retirement, 
ee were among the most fruitful of his life. They were devoted 
largely to authorship and to conferences with the students 
0) ae ’ and distinguished scholars who came to consult with him. 
[ae - Probably most of his writings belong to this period. Though 
se _ always the scholar and the keen dialectician, and eager to 
0 induce young students to apply themselves to Greek and 
Bie : Hebrew, yet in his last days his interests became more dis- 
CE tinctly religious, and his essays and devotionai writings re- 
_ veala broad strain of mystical piety. He died at Groningen, 
(oo ae when about seventy years of age, having made this final ) 
confession of his humble faith : “I know naught beyond Christ 
a and Him crucifi 
ee Wessel was in many sentiante a typical medizval scholar, 
ee spending his life in the schools, living for the pursuit and 
| ae _ dissemination of knowledge. He had no official relation to 
7 ae the Church, and refused ordination when it would have given 
htm protection. Although he was brought up in the 
semi-monastic schools of the Brethren and ended his days 
bo) «jm the quiet scholarly atmosphere of the cloister, yet he 
declined to take monastic vows, though he had been urged 
| ie thereto, in his boyhood, by Thomas a Kempis. 
fn In attempting an estimate of Wessel’s contribution : 
toward thee Refrmaattin iit is important to notice his location 
| | in point of time. Most of the Protestant leaders were born 
during the last decade of his life. We may think of Wessel’s 
ie life as having ended just a generation before the Reformation 
op eg began. The interval was long enough for his teachings to 
|) ) have spread widely from the academic centers where he 
| ~ gpent most of his life, but not long enough for his immediate 
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dissipated. Had Wessel lived to be a hundred years old, he 
would have seen all Northern Europe in agitation because 
of the publication of views which he had himself quietly 
taught at Paris and Heidelberg and Groningen. 

Wessel had in him very little of the iconoclast. It may 
be questioned whether he ever dreamed of the possibility of 


any one overthrowing the papal institutions and rebuilding 
the ecclesiastical structure from its foundations. His criti- 


cism of the Church of his day was aimed, not at her de- 
struction, but her amendment. He saw the defects in her 
administration, her abuse of power, the greed of her prelates, 
the unworthy men who occupied her highest positions. He 


condemned the superstition of the monks and their practice | 


upon the ignorance of the common people. He grieved at 
the low moral standards that prevailed in the priesthood, 
and the lack of intelligent piety among the laity. But these 


things do not bulk very large in his writings. Ifin early life he 


may have lifted his voice in their bold condemnation, in later 
life, when he took up his pen, he realized that improvement 
was to come, not so much from condemning the wrong as 
from pointing out the right way. To this rule there is one 
marked exception. That was his treatment of the matter of 


Indulgences. They were not then such a crying abuse as a 


generation later, but nevertheless Wessel’s attack upon them 
was much more severe than that of Luther in his Ninety-five 
Theses. These assailed, not the practice of Indulgences but 
its abuse, while Wessel boldly attacked the principle on 
which the practice rested, and the related doctrines of 


purgatory and personal satisfactions. A comparison of 
Luther’s Theses with those of Wessel reveals how much — 


more deeply the latter had thought on the whole problem. 


The fifteenth century abounded in severe critics of the 
Church and bold assailants of the popes. The leaders of the 


Council at Constance had affirmed that the Church needed 


to be reformed ‘‘in root and branch.” If Wessel had done 
nothing more than condemn her abuses in administration 
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and her unbiblical doctrines, he would have contributed 


little or nothing to her reformation, and would have slight 
claim indeed to our attention. It is because his teachings 
were constructive and his influence positive that he deserves 
to be mentioned with the Reformers. Some modern Catholic 
writers have denied Wessel’s Protestantism and have claimed 
him as a loyal son of the Church. But the Council of Trent 
put his writings in the Index of Prohibited Books, and Wessel 


himself informs us that the Inquisitors at Cologne, who had 
condemned his friend John of Wesel to life-long penance, 
_were planning his destruction. 


All admit that the New Learning, the study of the 
ancient languages and literatures, especially the Greek and 
the Hebrew, aided greatly in restoring the Scriptures to a 
proper understanding and appreciation, and in awakening 
interest in the study of the early Church. Wessel was an 
enthusiastic Humanist. The stories of his journeys to 
Greece and Egypt to perfect himself in the ancient languages 
are doubtless exaggerations, but they indicate his reputation 
as a linguist. One thing is very certain, he regarded it as 
extremely important to be able to read the Biblical writers 
and the Greek sages in their original languages, and he was 
often engaged either in teaching young men the so-called 


sacred languages or encouraging and directing them in such 
studies. When we think of the years that he spent in 
academic circles, and the high esteem in which he was held 


by the students, we must regard his strong advocacy of the 
study of Greek and Hebrew as among the agencies that 
prepared the next generation of scholars to read the Bible 
in its original languages. Two distinguished Humanists, 
mentioned by every writer upon the Reformation, Reuchlin 
and Agricola, afford marked examples of Wessel’s influence 
in directing promising young scholars toward the study of 
the Biblical languages. 

The two outstanding principles of the Reformation were 
justification by faith and the supreme authority of the 
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Scriptures. These, as we shall see, Wessel taught in terms 
scarcely less emphatic than Luther himself. But there are 
other doctrines logically related to these two, which still 
remain distinctive of Protestantism. Let us notice Wessel’s 
position upon some of the most important of these, remem- 
bering, of course, that he was a student of the Early Fathers 
and the Schoolmen as well as the Scriptures, and that in 
many cases he only revived or restated more efi 
doctrines held by earlier writers. 

One of the fundamental points of difference betwee the 
Reformers and the teachings of the Church related to the 
conception of the moral nature of man. The medizval 
anthropology leaned toward Pelagianism; the Reformers . 
revived the teachings of Paul and Augustine. In this they 
had been anticipated by Wessel. While not going to the 
length of Luther’s determinism as set forth in his unfortunate 
essay on ‘“‘The Bondage of the Will,’’ yet Wessel makes it 
very plain that man needs more than encouragement and 
favorable surroundings to develop into a child of God, or 
as he expresses it, ‘“one who bears the divine image.”” He 
cannot take the first step in that direction without divine 
assistance. He is wholly dependent upon the gracious opera- 
tion of the divine Spirit, which enables him to overcome his 
moral helplessness. This conception of our relation to God 


appears also in his doctrine of divine Providence in which 
he says: 


day 


at 


A 


To will and to do is of God. . . . We enter into fellowship 
with God, who works; and this consonance itself comes partly 
from the grace of God and partly from us; from us, in as far as © 


we also work; from God, in os He 
and perfect cause." | 


The doctrine of man’s utter dependence upon God for 
salvation is in a sense the parting of the ways between the 


' De Providentia (M. Wesseli Gansfortii Groningensis . .. Opera quae 
inveniri potuerunt omnia, Groningae 1614, p. 713). 
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prominent a feature. And here Wessel unhesitatingly 


uses the word as equivalent to the “Communion of the 
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Reformers and the leaders of the Mother Church, in whose 
penitential system and doctrine of purgatory, the idea of 
human merit, which puts God under obligation, was so 


followed Paul and Augustine. 
It has already been noticed that Wessel’s writings have 


in them a large element of mysticism. He had been brought 
up in an atmosphere of mystical piety, but his love of dia- 
Jectic always 


prevented his thinking from becoming vague 
and nebulous. Wessel was true to the mystic’s fundamental 
postulate that the soul of man can come into immediate 
contact with God. This of course tended to lessen the 
anportance of both the Church and the sacraments. These 
might mediate the grace of God to men, but they must not 
come between God and man. Christ is the only mediator 
between God and man, and He Himself is both God and 
man. 

In the popular estimation as well as in the teaching of 


her leaders, the Church was the exclusive and divinely 


appointed agency for the mediation of salvation to men. 


Her doctrines and her sacraments were the only means of 


reconciliation to God. At this point, Wessel took his stand 


squarely on the Protestant position. His conception of the 


Church is not that of a visible institution through which one 
may approach God, but rather is that of the company of 
those who are bound by personal faith and love to Christ. 
Though he nowhere defines the Church, yet he frequently 


Saints, ’’ the one body of Christ’s followers on earth and in 
heaven. The unity of the Church he found, not in its 
allegiance to one visible earthly ruler, but in a common faith 


sig Christ. Adherents to the Greek Church, pious men 


everywhere, were members of this one Catholic Church. 
Speaking of the remote peoples to whom the gospel has come 


he says: “These Christians, because of the unity of faith 


and piety and love constitute with us one Catholic and 
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= 
Apostolic Church, even though they have never heard that 
there exists such a city as Rome or such a person as the 
Roman Bishop.” 

From this spiritual conception of the Church it is easy 
to infer Wessel’s views as to the priesthood and the Pope. 
As a mystic he believed in the universal priesthood of all 
Christians. Nevertheless, he admits the utility of a special 


priesthood. He says: 


There is a double priesthood. The one is a matter of rank, and 
is sacramentally communicated; the other is a matter of rational 
nature and is common to all. Without the first the second is 
sufficient. The first, when the second is wanting, involves even 


guilt; the second of itself brings grace.’ 
‘The priest has no authority,’’ says Wessel, “‘as a teacher 


unless he teaches the truth; no authority as a ruler except as 


he rules in the spirit of Christ; no power to absolve except 
as he declares Christ’s absolution to the penitent.’’ He says: 


The priest in the sacrament of Confession is no more a judge 
or absolver than he is a purifier in the sacrament of baptism. 
For though he outwardly sprinkles with water, still Christ alone 
baptizes with the Holy Ghost. And the same is the case in the 
other sacraments. The priest performs the visible service, but 
exercises no right of power: for the spiritual life, produced by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, is imparted by none but Christ Himself. 


Such a conception of the priesthood involved necessarily 
a denial of all the special assumptions of the Pope. He was 
not essential to the unity of the Church, since that rested 
upon a common faith in Christ its only head. As to the 
teaching authority of the Pope he includes it under this 
generil statement: “It is only when the clergy and doctors 
agree with the true and sole Teacher that we ought to listen 
to them.’’* Concerning papal legislation he says: “The 


* Opera, De Sacr. Paenit., p. 780. * Ibid., 775. 3 Ibid., 794. 
4 Opera, De Potest. Eccl., p. 761. 
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laws and statutes of prelates are binding according to the 
wisdom they contain. They are obligatory in so far as they 
are consonant to Christ; otherwise not,’’' and “‘it is the 
function of a theologian to determine how far the commands 
of Pontiffs are obligatory.”’? 

Wessel had had intimate acquaintance with at least one of 


the popes, famous for his nepotism, and that may have con- 


firmed his conviction of their fallibility. His whole notion of 
the Church and its officers is summed up in this one state- 
ment: The officership of the Church has been instituted for 
the purpose of a peaceable and inoffensive association of the 
sons of God with each other, as far as that can be effected by 
the prudence and care of frail man when assisted by God. 

In this connection we may well notice Wessel’s unequi- 
vocal statements of the supreme authority of the Scriptures. 
His training under the Brethren of the Common Life had 
early brought him into acquaintance with the Bible. He had 
studied it all his life. His knowledge of its original languages 
had given him a certain confidence in his understanding of it. 
He believed in its full inspiration and infallibility. As to its 
comparative authority he says: ‘“‘So long as it appears to 
me that the Pope or the schools or any other society main- 
tain any opinion contrary to the truth of Scripture, my first 
duty is to adhere with the utmost care to Scripture.’’ In 
another connection he adds: ‘“‘For the most part teachers, 
and especially an assembly of ers, will reach the truth 
but inasmuch as they may’ possibly err, inasmuch as this 
may happen even to a Council and a Pope, the Gospel alone 
must be the ultimate and supreme rule.”’ There could be no 
more emphatic statement of this great Protestant doctrine, 
unless it be his declaration: “I believe the Gospel more than 
any number of mortals whatsoever.’’ 

It may be admitted that the doctrine of justification by 
faith occupies no such prominence in Wessel’s writings as in 
_ * Opera, De Potest. Eccl., p. 752. * Ibid., 767. 

' 8 Opera, Epist. ad J. Hoeck, p. 893. | 
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Luther’s. Wessel had had an entirely different religious 
experience. He had never tried to justify himself by fasts 
and vigils and flagellations. He had early been taught to 
accept salvation as God’s free gift to the believer. Yet he 
realized that according to the common opinion, salvation 
was to be won by a combination of one’s own good deeds and 


God’s grace and the good offices of the Church. Hence he 


does not fail to emphasize the truth that faith, in the sense 
of a personal appropriation of Jesus Christ as one’s Savior 


and Master, is the only way to secure reconciliation with 
God and a holy life. Toanun he writes: “No one will ever 


be saved by his own merits, no one by his own righteousness, 


There is only one sacrifice of the great High Priest, and in so_ 


far as we participate in it, just so far are we sanctified. ’’* 
In a treatise on the sufferings of our Lord he says: 


He who believes that he shall be justified by his own works 


knows not what righteousness is... . On the other hand, 
whosoever on hearing the Gospel, believes and longs and hopes, 
and with confidence embraces it as a joyful message, and loves 
the Justifier and the Savior whom it proclaims, and in order to 
win him, does and suffers all things, extols not his own works 
. . . aseribes nothing to himself, well knowing that he does 
nothing of himself.” 


Wessel’s resolution of the apparent contradiction between 
Paul and James in the matter of faith and works is so char- 
acteristic of his luminous method, that I venture to quote it 
at some length. He writes: 


We believe both that a man is justified by faith in Christ 


without works; and that faith without works is dead. These 
doctrines of Paul and James are different but not contradictory. 


Common to both is the conviction that the just shall live by 
faith. But the faith meant is that which worketh by love. It is 
by works that the body shows itself alive; if these are not per- 


* Opera, Epistola Sorori, p. 656. 
* Opera, De Magnit. Pass., p. 553. 
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formed, it is looked upon as dead. And were a man to exercise 
none of the vital functions of the body, he would at once be 
reckoned lifeless. But though it is by the exercise of these func- 
tions that we judge him to be alive, it is not by their exercise that 
he lives. He lives by that which is their source, the soul; and 
the more and the nobler the functions which he exercises, the 
more does he live.’ 


Ullmann is authority for the statement that no other 
writer of the Middle Ages so closely approximated Luther’s 


- position on this great doctrine as did Wessel. 


A discussion of Wessel’s teaching concerning the Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist has been postponed till now, because 
in this particular as in some others Wessel was not so much 


the precursor of Luther as of Zwingli. He not only com- 


bated the current doctrine of the automatic efficacy of the 
Sacraments, making the participant’s disposition the meas- 
ure of their efficacy; but he went so far toward the Quaker 


: position as to assert that He who believes, feeds upon the 


body of Christ, even though it be nowhere externally offered 
to him. 

_ The line of fracture between the two parties into which 
Protestantism almost at once separated was their divergent 
views of the Lord’s Supper. Luther with characteristic 


fidelity to the words of Scripture clung to the old doctrine 


of the supernatural presence of Christ in the consecrated 
elements. Zwingli and his colleagues believed the service 
to be in the nature of a memorial. Christ was present not 
in a material but in a spiritual or sacramental sense. Inas- 
much as the Eucharist had been central to the Medizval 
worship, and seemed to be wrapped up with the doctrine of 
the Atonement, it was felt, by Luther at least, that the two 


parties could not codperate. 


_ Inconnection with this difference between the Reformers 
Wessel’s teaching on the subject has peculiar interest. He 


Opera, De Magnit. Pass., p. 550. 
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unquestionably anticipated the: view. of Zwingli and his 
Reformed colleagues, and it seems altogether probable that 
they took it directly from him. There is a story, contained 


in the early biography of Wessel written by Hardenberg 


and quoted by Ullmann, too long to relate in detail here, of 
two Dutch admirers of Wessel who took several of his 
writings to Wittenberg to show them to Luther, who was so 
much pleased with them that he had them published, some- 
time about 1522. But from this edition Luther excluded a 
treatise on the Eucharist, because it did not agree with the 
doctrine of consubstantiation to which he had committed 
himself. The two Netherlanders took their documents to 


(Ecolampadius also and finally to Zwingli. Both of these 


leaders accepted Wessel’s view of the Eucharist as well as 
most of his other doctrines, and incorporated them in their 


teachings and writings. This story appears to be sub-- 


stantially true, and it is one of several incidents that lead to 


the conviction that on all those doctrinal points‘on which the - 


Reformed Church differs from the Lutheran, Wessel antici- 


pated the Reformed position. In Switzerland, in the region 


of Heidelberg, where he once taught, as well as in Friesland 
where he had disciples by the thousand, it was the Reformed 


type of Protestantism that developed from the very begin- 
ning of the Reformation. Hence-one might say that if Cal- 


vin was the father of the doctrinal system of the Reformed 
Church, Wessel was its grandfather! . 

From 1521 on, Wessel’s Farrago and Essay on the Euchar- 
ist, issued in many editions and from different centers, went 
into the general stream of Reformation literature, and appar- 
ently had a wide reading. Many of the Reformers have left 


personal testimony to the influence of Wessel’s writings — 
upon them. . The list includes Erasmus, Melancthon, 


Zwingli, Geldenhauer, and others in his native Friesland. 
But most interesting of all is the testimony of Luther. 
It forms a part of the introduction to his edition of 


Wessel’s Farrago—the one from which he had omitted the 
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objectionable article on the Eucharist. It is in part as 
follows: | 


But lo! word comes to me that the Lord has saved his rem- 


nant and even at this time his prophets are safe in hiding. And 
this is not only told to me, but tomy joy, itisproventome. For, 


behold, a Wessel has appeared, whom they call Basilius, a Frisian 
from Groningen, a man of remarkable ability, a rare and great 


spirit. And he appears to have been truly taught of the Lord, 


just as Isaiah prophesied the Christians would be. For no one 
could believe that he received his doctrines from men, any more 


than I did mine. If I had earlier read Wessel, my enemies might 


have said that I had borrowed all my teachings from him, his 
spirit is so in accord with mine.’ 


A PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The only complete edition of the surviving works of Wessel 
Gansvoort was issued at Groningen in 1614. The most reliable 
sources of material for his biography are the personal references 
in his writings and the early sketches of his life written by 
Hardenberg and Geldenhauer who lived a generation after him 
and had access to those who knew him intimately. These inter- 
esting sketches appear in the preface to the complete edition of 
his works. Brief but excellent biographies of Wessel are to be 


found in Effigies et Vite Professorum Academie Groningene et 
Omlandie, Groningen, 1654, and in Bayle, Dictionaire Historique 


et Critique, Rotterdam, 1696. 
Little was added to the work of these early writers upon 


Wessel until the middle of the last century, when several exten- 


sive studies of his life and writings were published. Most im- 
portant of these were the following: Wm. Muurling’s Commeniatio 
de Wesseli Gansforti vita, Utrecht, 1831; his Oratio de Wesselt 


Gansfortii, Amsterdam, 1840; Ullmann’s biography was after- 


ward elaborated in his Reformatoren vor der Reformation, Ham- 
burg, 1842, issued in English by T. &. T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1855; 
B. Bahring’s Leben Johann Wessels, Bielefeld, 1852; J. Fried- 


* Opera, Christiano Lectort, p. 854. 
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.’ In fact, over against the Catholic conception Luther 
brought out fully the complete independent justification of 
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his second sermon at Wittenberg on his return from the 
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tian matters).‘ ‘It belongs to every Christian (not to the 


For we must obey God rather than man.* But he is always 
exhorting to peace and moderation in all political relations. — 
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In his introductory words in his great book, To the Christian 
Nobility of the German Nation (1520), he also warns against 
trusting to worldly power. We fight here not with men, but 
with princes, who though they may fill the world with blood 
are not thus overcome. “One must, forsaking bodily 
force, in humble trust in God take hold of the cause, and with 
earnest prayer seek help from God, and keep nothing before 
one’s eyes but the miserable state of Christendom, without 
having regard to what bad people deserve.’’' 

Luther says other fine things. Judicial proceedings (he 
says) can have nothing to do with matters of faith. For 
here is life, secret life in God, which only he who knows the 
heart can judge, a life full of constant development, full 
of the highest intensity, thoughts and feelings that flow here 
and there; to take up a matter of fact, as the court demands, 
is impossible, because faith ceases where the definition of a 


fixed quantity begins. “‘The wind bloweth where it listeth,” 


etc. (quoting John iii:8). — 
A court must be certain when it judges, and everything must 


be out in the clear light. But the soul, thoughts, feelings, can be 


revealed to no one except God; therefore it is impossible to com- 
mand or force anyone to what he shall or shall not believe. It is 


an entirely different conception, where force has nothing to do. 


Every man has his own danger how he believes, and he must see 
to it for himself that he believes aright. For as little as one can 
go for me to heaven or hell, so little can he believe or not believe 
for me; and as little can he exclude me from heaven or include in 
hell, so little can he drive me to faith or unfaith. For faith is free. 
What could a heresy trial do anyway? It could do no more than 
to make the people follow in hand or mouth. It could not com- 
pel the heart. For true is the proverb: Thoughts are duty-free 
(zollfrei—not taxable). The soul is not under the emperor's 
power.” 


Therefore in the first edition of the instruction of the visitors 
to the pastors in the Electorate of Saxony, 1528, Luther 


*21:274. * 22:88, 85, 84 (1523). 
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educated and piously educated.’ 
them? Would he have advised the Elector to break up their 


come to the spiritual help of his land. He must see to it 


conscience. 


fore wrote Luther of the great need, he urged the Elector to 
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trial,—otherwise, there was no more tolerance on the part of 
the Protestant, than on that of the Catholic, side.’ 

The matter might be traced in this way. First, there 
were the great ideas of soul liberty which we have quoted 
from Luther. But the congregation has rights. The pro- 
cedure here is laid down by Christ (Matthew 18:16, 17). 
Heresy becomes a matter for pastoral care and instruction. 
In case the heretic finally hardens himself then he must be 
excluded from the Church. This was the course recom- 
mended in Luther’s German Mass of 1526, as it was also in 
Lambert’s Hessian Church Order. Heresy trials belong to 
the department of Practical Theology, and therewith Luther 
made a clean sweep of the medizwval method. Not every 
small thing should be called heresy. “Error does not make 
heretics,”” says Luther, “but the defence and obstinacy of 
error."’* Besides heresy is bound to come. There must be 
offenses (Matthew 18:7). If the time should ever come 
when there would be no blasphemous doctrine we would have 
to cease praying, Hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom 
come. Heresy has a place in God’s plans. It shakes up the 
Church, makes it look around and go farther. It isa plague 
of the divine anger over the sins of the Church. It keeps the 
Church watchful. If it had not been for Cerinthus we would 
not have had John’s Gospel. Why should you make the 


* Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie f. Prot. Theol. u. Kirche, 3 Aufi., Art. 
Toleranz, xix., 827 (1907). Mejer-Friedmann give no reference but I suppose 
they refer to the passage in the preface by Luther (Erl. Ausg., 23:9 [1528]) in 
which he says that those who set themselves obstinately against these Instruc- 
tions, who without good ground want to be peculiar (sonderlich), who are wild 
heads, who out of mere evil cannot endure anything that is equal and common 
to all, whose hearts and lives are changeable and wayward,—these we must let 
go from us as the chaff from the threshing floor; for though Your Electoral 
Grace is not commanded to teach and govern spiritually, yet you are under 
obligation as a worldly ruler to see to it that no dissension, mobs, and uproars 
take place among your subjects, just as the emperor Constantine demanded 
from the bishops at Nicaea, as he would allow no dissension such as Arius had 
brought about, but held them to united teaching and faith. 

* Op. Var. Arg., 296. 
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heretic a martyr? He is alread, condemned to all too bitter 
punishment. Who art tho that nvadest God’s prerogative? 
Christ has commanded the tares to grow with the wheat. 
Then remember that truth<- ‘dden in heresy. ‘There has 
never been a heresy which aid not also teach something of 
truth.”* ‘I hold. that the reason why heretics are burnt is 
that those who burn them fear that they cannot overcome 
them with the Scripture; just as the papists when they see 
that they cannot stand against the truth strangle the people 
and with death solve all arguments.”’? So they burn the 
martyrs at Antwerp, but we cannot do that because it is not 
Christian: We go to work with Word and Scripture, to 
vindicate the honor of the divine word.* Luther had three 
convictions. Thenrst was the certainty that the Word of 
God alone would bring back heretics, with some exceptions 
perhaps, to the true faith. The second was that the Holy 
Spirit, is the interpreter who gives only one interpretation of 
Scripture, and who impresses that upon the hearts of be- 
lievers as true. The third was that the interpretation may 
be found in the creeds, especially in the Apostles’, in a brief 
convenient form. 

The next step was a disillusionment in regard to some of 
these convictions. The heretics had the Word of God and 
their own interpretation of it, which they would not yield to 
better instruction. Nor did the Holy Spirit conquer their 
conception. So Luther’s premises vanished. This was 


followed by the growing danger of the Anabaptists, which 


t Walch, iii., 2294 (St. Louis edition, iii., 1553) of. Erl. Ausg., 23:261. In this 
part of the essay I derive much help from W. Kéhler (University of Giessen, 
now of Zurich), Reformation und Keizerprozess, Tabingen and Leipzig, 1901, 


2 Walch, xv., 1678 (St. Louis edition, xv., 1414). 

3’ De Wette, ii., 359 (1523): “Thus far we do the work in quiet ways, but 
if they shall proceed thus [by force] we might also have recourse to the edict 
of the Cesar; not indeed to burn (as they) or bind, or drive any by force (as 
this is not done by Christians), but to defend the glory of the Word by words 
1s], and to correct more widely the mon- 
sters |portenta] of the Papists.”’ 
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became a real danger in 152* oa the great peasants’ uprising. 
So the question became one f the protection of the subjects 
from doctrines and from agitators*which might lead to sub- 
version of the state or public or ‘ur. (I speak here from the 
point of view of those responsiblé for that order.) The right 
of interference was guaranteed by various codes of ancient 
and medizval times which Reformation princes inherited 
as an essential element of their political consciousness, as 
modern England inherits the Magna Carta. Besides, the 


Kaiser, with the consent of the empire, issued his mandate > 


against the Anabaptists in 1528-9, which ran in this ominous 
fashion : 


By our imperial fullness of power and rz. knowledge we 


ordain, set, make, declare, and will that all Anabaptists, men and 
women who have come to the age of understanding, shall be 
executed and deprived of their natural life by fire, sword, and 


the like, according to opportunity of the persons, and without 


previous inquisition of the spiritual judges.’ 
So we have the question of obedience to these laws. How 


will Luther’s liberating principles come out now? Will they 


survive? 

Happily for Luther's the Anabaptists ap- 
peared in a twofold aspect, as heretics, that is, deviating 
from the Church doctrine as laid down in creeds, and as 
rebels, that ‘s, as not fulfilling their civil obligations. In the 
usual accusations three points under this head are mentioned, 
and they were of course sufficient to condemn them without 


having recourse to the first head. (1) They will not acknowl-— 


edge the civil authority as such, as they think the adminis- 
tration of such an office is unchristian. (2) They disdain all 


oaths, and of course the oath of loyalty. (3) They attack 


the inviolability of marriage, inasmuch as they allow husband 
or wife to put away his or her spouse if the latter persists 


in holding the old church faith. “_ rightfulness of these 


* Walch, 16: 353. 
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charges, or the policy or justice of proceeding under them, is 
not now in question.) Of course Luther’s course is now clear. 
If the Anabaptists will not obey the authorities, then the 
latter should step in with strictness, for the territory of law 
(Recht) has been invaded.' If it is only a matter of doc- 
trinal opinion, then let Matthew 18:15-17 form the basis of 

Unfortunately Luther did not stay here. He made 
another advance. He extended his principle already men- 
tioned—ominously elastic principle!—that the authorities 
must protect Christianity (‘‘they have the sword and rod in 
their hands to punish the evil and to protect the pious’’), 
He found that his distinction between heretic and rebel was 
not sufficient to protect the congregations from the inroads | 
of the Anabaptists. The duty of the authorities to protect | 
the pious was now (about 1528 and after) expanded to pro- 
tect religion. Luther came to feel that the acknowledg- 
ment of religion belonged to the public weal, the general 
peace, that it was (as he said) a civic right (Stadirecht). 
Das soll man halten oder sich trollen (one should hold that 


or get out). Heresy thus became a public offense. But how 
‘Was it a public offense? Luther did not formally class the 


Anabaptists as blasphemers. ‘‘I do not yet hold the fanatics 
as blasphemers, but rather as Turks or apostate Christians, 
whom the State has not to punish, especially in body, but if 


any do not recognize and obey the civil rulers, then’’—that 


is another question. But his view that Church and State 
formed one great Corpus Christianum, distinct in function 


and task, and yet in some respects mutually dependent and 


helpful, but utterly rejecting the medizeval conception of 
the subjection of the State to the Church, led him to the 
view that this united body has and must have its confession 


t Enders, Briefwechsel Luthers, v., 118. The reference here is to some N arn- 
bergers who had denied everything except the existence of God, including the 


_civil power, and who were now in prison (Feb. 4, 1525). See also Kohler, 19. 


* Enders, v., 117 (No. 882, Feb. 4, 1525). 
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of faith—preferably the Apostles’ Creed—and that public 
teaching against that confession is blasphemy. | 


Where anyone teaches against a public article of faith which 
is clearly found in Scripture and believed in all the world, such 


articles as we teach the children in the Credo, for instance, that 


Christ is not God but a mere man like any other prophet, as the 
Turks and Anabaptists teach,—these people one shall not suffer, 
but punish them as public blasphemers. . . . Even so shall the 
authorities punish or not endure those who teach that Christ did 
not die for our sins, but that each one should do satisfaction 
himself for them. For that is also a public blasphemy against the 
Gospel and against the general article where we contess our faith, 
I believe in the forgiveness of sins, etd. 3 : 


In the same passage he says that if anyone teaches that no 
Christian should take public office, should not marry, should 
have all things in common, etc.,—such should be punished 


by the authorities. ‘Heretics by themselves,” he says in 


another place, ‘‘heretics may believe what they will, but 
they must hold their mouth.”* With natural and perhaps 
pardonable self-deception Luther tried to think still that he 


was consistent with his earlier views,‘for in the passage just 


quoted (39:250-1) he goes on to say that in the above 
recommendations for the punishment of heretics “no one is 


compelled to faith. Only the teaching and the blasphemy — 
(Léstern) are forbidden. Let him (the heretic) go where 


there are no Christians and do the same. For he who would 
live with citizens should either hold the civil law and not 
harm or shame it, or get out of the land.’”’ But a toleration 
which would allow one to think but not to speak is not much 
of an improvement on medizval liberty. Luther came to 
feel that no one should be allowed to teach the Gospel but 
those recognized by the authorities. He goes so far, there- 
fore, to affirm that if such an unauthorized teacher “will not 


keep silent, let the authorities turn over the rascal to the 
Erl. ed., 39:250-1 (1530). 254:97 (Aug. 26, 1529). 
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right master, to Master Hans (the executioner). That is 
certainly their right, rather than allowing an uproar or some- 
thing worse among the people.’”’' ‘“‘For no preacher however 
pious and upright should allow himself to preach to a papist 
or heretic folk belonging to a regular pastor, or secretly 
teach, without that pastor’s knowledge and will.’’* All 
preachers without regular authorization, even if they preach 
aright, are simply vagabonds and rascals, and must be 
referred to Master Hans. Toleration is thus limited by the 
consent of the higher powers and by the generally held 
teachings of the Church. In his letter to Duke Albrecht of 
Prussia he says that those who reject the articles of faith 
as they have been hitherto believed by the Church in all 


ages, or who bring in a new article, such people are not to be 


suffered, for they burden conscience and mislead and damn 
souls.4 He discriminates between such commonly received 
articles and Roman Catholic additions, and thus saves him- 
self from Master Hans. But even under this portentous 
change of view Luther had no idea at first of the death 


penalty. In 1528 he thought that banishment was sufficient, 


and that death should be reserved for tumultuous heretics 
“‘who will not be quiet until they see Germany soaked with 
blood.’’5 Some years later he gave his consent—easy is the 
descent into Avernus—for even the death penalty, and it 
was in this wise. Melanchthon had written a careful paper 
on the treatment of the Anabaptists for the benefit of his 
elector (in 1530), in which he recommends a graduated scale 


of punishments. Those who are disobedient to authority, 


are communists, refuse to take the oath, etc., can be put to 
death. Even for those who “hold that our (Lutheran) 
baptism and preachers are not Christian and that our Church 
is not a Christian one,” these also may be punished by the 
‘punishment of the codex” (death). For those, however, 
who have fallen into error through simplicity, who are not 


*39:255 (1530). * 39: 254. (1532). 
454:288-9 (probably April, 1532). *% Enders, vi., 289 (June 14, 1528). 
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tumultuous, these may be banished or punished with other 


milder punishments in order to bring them to betterment, 


and according to circumstances these punishments may be 


made sharper or milder. To this deliberate program of 


persecution Luther set his placet in these words: “‘Though 


it looks cruel to punish them (the Anabaptists) with the 
sword, yet it is more cruel that they condemned the ministry 
of the word and teach no certain doctrine, and suppress the 
right doctrine, and thus destroy the kingdoms of the world.’’? 
By clear implication this encouraes death, if necessary, for 
religious error. 

In a decision signed by Luther, Bugenhagen, Cruciger, 
and Melanchthon, in answer to a request from Philip of 
Hesse, who as a broad-minded layman was not as much 
inclined to persecute as the theologians, they held (1536) 


that it was “‘very easy to judge where the Anabaptist articles 


have to do with worldly rule, for there is no doubt that in 
such a case the obstinate should be punished as turbulent, 
and if circumstance favor even with the sword. Where the 
articles have to do with spiritual things only and are false, 
we conclude that in this case the obstinate may also be 
killed.”” In this celebrated paper Luther flatly places all 
serious doctrinal error and erroneous worship on the same 
platform as perjury and blasphemy, and—treferring to Le- 
viticus 24:11-16—calls for its possible punishment by the 
sword. He includes even the denial of infant baptism, as 
such denial would lead to public heathenism! Those also 
who on the ground of the impurity of the Church separate 
from her and meet in their own assemblies, shall be punished 
by death if necessary. But careful discrimination should be 
made, and the simple brought back if possible. Here Luther 


forsakes utterly his old standpoint, and goes out with fire and 


sword against religious error. The letter of 1536 might al- 
most be called the Lutheran apotheosis of persecution.* 


*Corpus Ref., iv., 740 (1530). 3 
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That was the Great Surrender! The Church is now not 
simply the fellowship of believers but a legal institution, 
protected by the state, hedged about with the creeds; the 
mother of souls, but also the protectress of pure doctrine. 
Hence after 1533 ministers had to be first obligated to the 
Apostles’ Creed, then to the Nicene, the Athanasian, and the 
Augsburg. This reacted to exalt the teachers of the Word 
as the defenders of the faith in Luther’s eyes. The pastor 
became exalted over the congregation. In 1530 Luther 
writes to Justus Menius that in his book against the Ana- 
baptists he should more strongly bring home to them that 
they have no regularly called preachers. “For that is a 
plain sign that they are the servants of the devil.”"* In the 
Church itself the only punishment for heresy is still only ex- 
clusion, according to Matthew 18:15. But that meant more 
then than it does now. In the Church ordinances of the 
time we read of decrees forbidding the ringing of the church 
bells and honorable burial of the ‘“‘heretics,”” and then 


_ finally of open anathema. But Luther’s progress was not 


only intensive as to punishment but also extensive as to 
victims. It was now not only the poor Baptists, but also 
even Zwingli ‘“‘and other sets and sects.’’? 


The inner connection between faith and tradition [says W. 
K6hler] in which faith was the ruling prius, and in the tradition 
found an expression of itself, was separated, so that the tradi- 


- tional confession took the first place and demanded not so much 


personal faith as legal acknowledgment. And what before the 


divine Word had to do, that is conquer the heretics by virtue of 


itself, had to be done now by the Creed, but no longer by the 


t De Wette, iii., 570. 

2See Kohler, 24-29. Luther subscribed the paper which made the authori- 
ties the protector of the first table of the law as well as the second (Corp. Ref., 
iii., 225). Kawerau explains (Theol. Lit.-Zeit., 1902, 107-9) this latter attitude 
of Luther by the consideration that the Anabaptists were looked upon as 
underminers of all state order. But Luther’s scythe cut a much wider swathe. 
He came to believe in the forcible suppression of heresy as such. 
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Creed itself, but supported both by the secular and by the 
spiritual authorities. Not simply the Confession did this but 
the churchly interpreted confession,—and so came the increased 
emphasis on the ministerial office. In this way the strain upon 
the one interpretation of Scripture was released, so that the 


Creed, as the Church conceived it, became the norm of interpreta- 


tion. Still it was of no advantage to the Baptists that in their 
Schlatten Articles (1527) they built upon the Apostles’ Creed! 


Nevertheless the use of force was a “strange work” with 
Luther. In his letter to Beier in Zwickau in 1533 he says: 


Those who despise all piety, do not come to meeting, we are 
accustomed at first to frighten by the authority and name of our 
illustrious prince, and to threaten with exile and punishment, as 
against blasphemers. Then, if they do not have a care, we give 
commandment to the ministers (parochis) to instruct them for a 
whole month or more, to teach them, to reprove them; neverthe- 
less, if they are hardened, they are to be excluded from society 
(coetu), and to be avoided as heathen. The passage is clear con- 
cerning excommunication in Scripture. Nevertheless if they are 


not restored by common remedies, you can write again on this 


matter.? 


I am very slow [he says again] in a judgment of blood, even 
where there is abundant cause. For in this matter the conse- 
quences of the example terrify me, which we see among the 
papists and before Christ among the Jews; where, when the law 
provided that false prophets and heretics ought to be slain, it 
happened in the process of time that only the holiest prophets 
and innocents were killed, by the authority of that same law, by 
which impious magistrates made false prophets and heretics of 
whomsoever they wished. I fear the same thing may happen 
among us if once it could be proved by a single example [in the 
Bible] that seducers should be slain, when we see that hitherto 
among the papists by the abuse of this law innocent blood has 
been poured out instead of the guilty. Wherefore it cannot at all 
be admitted that false teachers should be slain; it is sufficient 


t Lib. cit., 32-33. 2 Enders, ix., 365 (No. 2135). _ 
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that they be banished. If posterity desires to abuse this punish- 


ment, they will nevertheless sin more mildly and hurt only them- 
selves.‘ Yes, dear God, how soon has it happened that one errs 


and falls into the snare of the devil. Oneshould defend and oppose 


with Scripture and God’s Word, with fire one can do but little.” 


It is to the credit of the Lutheran theologians that in the 
carrying out of the imperial mandate against the Anabaptists 
they urged mildness and instruction, and Hermelink does 
well to refer to contemporary feeling on penal matters, 
in which the theory of warning or deterring was in fearful 
vogue. It was a time when poachers lost their eyes, counter- 


feiters their lives, and which demanded a penalty hardly less 


for the falsification of the common faith. 

_ These factors must also be remembered as historically 
explaining Luther’s course. (1) The tremendous influence 
of the Old Testament. Though at times Luther got a 
glimpse of the preparatory character of the Old Testament, 
it is undeniable that its influence was weighty in this and 
other matters. (2) His inability to conceive two opposing 
“‘preachings’’ or congregations in the same town without 
danger to the social order. Anabaptist tragedies perhaps dis- 
rupted in this respect the serene faith of the Reformer. They 
made it impossible for him to think of the quiet coexistence 
of opposing confessions. ‘‘Worldly authority,” he says, 
“should not permit disunion or division among the people 


brought about by contrary preachers, from which state of 


things uproar and riots might be feared, but in one place 
only one kind of preaching should be permitted.”4 He 
carried this so far as to say that even for his own faith its 
preachers must be silent where they are not wished. If this 
cannot be done, “then let the authorities hear the cause 


* Enders, vi., 299 (July 14, 1528). 

2Erl. ed., 26:256 (1528). 

3 Der Toleranzgedanke im Reformationsseitalter, Leipzig, 1908, 53 (Schr. d. 
Ver. f. Ref. Gesch., 96). 

453:368; De Wette, iii., 89 (Feb. 9, 1526). 
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(#. e., weigh both sides), and whichever side does not agree 
with the Scripture must be commanded to be silent. For 


it is not good that a parish should allow contrary preaching 


among the people; for from that spring riots, dissatisfaction, 
hatred, envy, and even in worldly matters.”"* (3) His belief 
in a ministry that was both educated and authorized. To 
is mind a Winkelprediger, an unlicensed preacher, was 
what a hedge-lawyer or a quack doctor is to ours, both 
contemptible in himself and a menace to public health and 
decency. (4) The practice in the German states in the 
closing fifteenth century for the princes to look often after 
ecclesiastical affairs. And (5) the dread lest what had been 
gained for the Gospel would be lost in the confusion of con- 


flicting sects and factions, and the papal power come in 


again as the only hope of unity and peace. 

But the question remains: What if there had been no 
Peasants’ War? What if there had been no Jan of Leyden? 
no Thomas Manzer? What if all the Anabaptists had been 
the quiet inoffensive folk some of them were? Would this 
fateful evolution have taken place in Luther? Would not 
his earlier principles have asserted themselves with living 
fruitfulness all the way through? So we trust and hope. For 
the earlier Luther was the greater and the nobler. Or, I 
should say, the Luther of the joyful trust in the Gospel was 


greater than the Luther who turned to the magistrate as the 


hammer of heretics, for the sentiments of that joyful trust 
are not confined to his earlier writings. There were rather 
two Luthers in one. For to the last he held that “no one 
should be compelled to faith,”’ that in the Church itself only 
the method of Matthew 18:15 holds, and that when the 
state interferes to punish heretics it does so not on account 
of the Church, nor on account of the soul of the heretic or of 
others, but on account of the good of the state itself, as the 
protectress of her public life. The state is not the executive 
of the Church, nor is she to be prompted by the Church,—she 


* 39: 252 (1530). 
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acts in her own right. In this teaching Luther parted finally 


from the medizval world-view, and ushered in the modern era. 


Note. In a brief historical note in The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review, January, 1897, 99-102, the late Rev. Dr. Dunlop 
Moore, of Pittsburgh, calls attention to the intolerant word of 
Luther concerning the Jews in his Von den Juden und thren 
Ligen (1542, Walch edition, xx., 2476ff.). It is fair tosay, how- 
ever, that Luther had understood that the Jews were trying to 
entice Christians to come over to them, that they were indulging 
in blasphemies and wild hate (including the curse-prayer in their 


synagogues), and that they were exploiting the Christians by 


usury. They should be expelled from the country, but this should 
be done by the authorities, and individual Christians should not 
harm them. In his Rector’s address for 1907, Professor Loofs 
(Luthers Stellung zum Mittelalter und sur Neuzeit, Halle, 1907, 
17-19) acknowledges that Luther did not keep true to his early 
principles in the matter of toleration, but claims that we cannot 
for that reason immediately class him, as Trdéltsch does, with 
medizval men: ‘Did we not have the compulsory baptism law 
till 1874? Is not blasphemy still punishable among us? And 


have we not to-day a Christianly-colored A utoritdtskultur with 


its obligatory instruction in religion? Our time is not as much 
opposed to the thoughts of Luther as Trdéltsch supposes.’’ 
Walther of Rostock, in his able and on the whole fair defense of 
Luther (Fir Luther wider Rom: Handbuch der A pologetik Luthers 
und der Reformation den rémischen Anklagen gegeniber, Halle, 
1906, pp. xv, 759), gives a long discussion of Luther’s attitude to 
toleration (pp. 245-417). Walther admits (p. 315) that Luther 


conceded that heretics who were not a menace to the public peace 


might be put to death. Professor H. Boehmer, of Bonn, now of 
Marburg, in his most admirable study of Luther, Luther im Lichte 
der neueren Forschung, Leipzig, 1906, second edition, 1909, while 
acknowledging that Luther fully changed his standpoint, thinks 
(p. 167, second edition) that his sharp utterances cannot be taken 
earnestly. I cannot agree with Boehmer here. While there were 
times when Luther spoke half-jokingly, or in an overwrought con- 
dition, this was not one of them. In the sermon of February 7, 
1546, referred to by Boehmer, he seems to be speaking only of the 
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attitude of preachers (not the authorities) to the driving out of 
heretics, Jews, etc. Hunzinger (Die Theologie der Gegenwart, iii., 3, 
48, 1909) goes further than Boehmer in the same direction, as does 
Otto Ritschl, Dogmengeschichte des Protestantismus, i., 1908; 
but the documents quoted above yield rather stubborn results 
for this idealistic view. W. Kohler (see above) is more objective. 
“Certainly,’’ he says, “Luther would have approved the execu- 
tion of Servetus. Even according to him, heresy as heresy de- 
served death’’ (Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1906, 211). The student 
can refer also to another Protestant historian, Wappler, Inqutst- 
tion und Ketzerprozesse in Zwickau zur Reformationszeit dargestellt 
im Zusammenhang mit der Entwicklung der Ansichten Luthers 
und Melanchthons uber Glaubens- und Gewissensfreiheit, Leipzig, 
1908, and his Die Stellung Kursachsens und des Landgrajen 
Philipp von Hessen sur Taéuferbewegung, Munster i. W., 1910,— 
both important. On the Catholic side see the great books of 
Denifle and (better) Grisar on Luther (see index under words 
Gewissensfreiheit, Intoleranz, Toleranz, etc.), and especially the 
thorough investigation of Paulus, Protestantismus und Toleranz 
im 16. Jahrhundert, Freiburg i. Br., 1911, 374 pp. (pages I-61 
are devoted to Luther). See also (Protestant) Késtlin-Kawerau, 
Luther, 5. Aufi., 1903, index under Ketzerverfolgang, Toleranz; 
Koéstlin, Luthers Theologie, 2. Aufl., 1901, i, 342-4, li, 322-3; 
Walther in Theol. Lit.-Blatt, 1901, 595-7; Sohm, Kuirchenrecht, 
1892, pp. 542 ff.; Friedberg, Kirchenrecht, 5. Aufl., 1903, see index 
under Toleranz; Vélker, Karl, Toleranz und Intoleranz im Zettalter 
der Reformation, Leipzig, 1912. This last is perhaps the best 
discussion of the subject we have. Its conclusions confirm those 
of this paper. Paul Drews, Entsprach das Staatskirchentum dem 
Ideale Luthers? Tabingen, 1908 (answered in the negative; on 
PP. 99-102 gives admirable statement of attitude to toleration). 
I have also read Poincenot, Les Idées de Luther sur la Répression 
de l’ Hérésie, Montbéliard, 1901, and Ruffini’s History of Liberty, 
London and New York, 1912, first published in Italian in 1901 
(see Theol. Jahrsber., 1901, 62), both of whom arrive at the same 
results as those above. There is a fresh and very suggestive 
treatment of toleration (including Luther’s attitude, pp. 720- 
723) by George Lincoln Burr, Ament the Middle Ages (American 
Historical Review, vol. 18, July 1913, 710-726). 
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The latter was issued on January 20, 


1904, and meets with gra 
Father Thurston. 


SCHOOL AT CAMBRIDGE 


(Read December 30, 1913) 


The article was 
X, but before the publication of the Constitution 


Commissum Nobis. 


tution 


Elections’ Herbert Thurston has expressed the hope 
usion. 


ASTICAL HISTORY IN THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 
the end of an article on State Interference 


The 
devoted entirely to the Veto. 


read as follows 


explicit terms the absolute independence of conclaves"’ from 
the form of secular interference known as the Veto or 


THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS AND THE VETO 
By HENRY BRADFORD WASHBURN, PROFESSOR OF ECCLESI- 
that there might be a “‘new Papal Constitution 


A’ 


of 


in 


Although it has occurred several 


times it has never been sanctioned by the Apostolic Chair. 


civil Veto . . . by which the effort is made to 


prevent the advancement of a certain person to the supreme 


opposition to (this) perfect freedom 


d 


, is in 


to the Supreme Pontificate. 


The af 


On the contrary, the Roman Pontiffs who have issued constitu- 
* The Month, October, 1903. 


tions in regard to the things pertaining to the holding of a con- 


clave have attempted nothing with more effort and zeal than the 
prohibition of interference of any external power whatsoever 
157 


pontificate 
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especially In hac sublimi, Licet 
, wholly 


condemn the civil Veto, or Exclusion, as it is called, even in the 
ewise every 


form of expressed 


tion and 


that it is 


unlawful for any one, especially for the supreme governors of 


the matter due 


in 


Furthermore, since 


has taught that utterances intended to prevent the 


ng given 


thought, with certain knowledge, and of Our own im 
kind of 


every intercession of any nature, expressly 


vi 


urt of Pius IX. 
ded thus with the prayers, 
and because recent changes have made the interference of the 


, lik 


or interfere, on any pretext whatsoever, in the 


esire 
weighty business of electing a Roman Pontiff.’ 


d 


sacred Congregation of the Cardinals summoned to elect 
The following Constitutions state the case clearly. 
igendis of Pius IV; Aterni Patris of Gregory XV 


latus officium of Clement XII 


per Apostolicas, and Consult 


experience 


ci 


the footsteps of Our predecessors, ha 


vil Veto or Exclusion have not 
We, by virtue of the Apostolic gift committed unto us, walking 
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civil power all the more destitute of reason and equity, therefore, 


ina 

a Pope. 

In 

in 

states, to in 
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those who followed 


on is a reminiscence, as 


tuti 


i 


The Const 


of disagreeable news, and 


that would allow him no peace. 


A few days before the 
To those who perceived his state of mind he confided that he 


of the conclave the Cardinal-Bishop of Cracow had arrived 
vidently in possession 
with a commission 


23 


to the election of Pius X. 


at Rome e 


charged 


candidate. 


Finally he went to 


Cardinal Rampolla himself, who told him to act as his con- 


toa 


to speak, and expressed 


permission 


himself literally as follows 


the Exclusion 


were writing their ballots, the Cardinal- 


give 


to persuade others to publish his message. 
The secretary of the conclave answered that he could not; 


in vain 
directed. And then at the beginning of the scrutiny, 


science 


- * Translated from the Latin text, which is reprinted in Die gelienden 


Papstwahlgesetze, ed. Giese, p. 36. 


Bishop of Cracow asked 


while the 


the cardinal-dean that he would not. 
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I have the honor, having been summoned to the duty by an. 


order from the highest source, to beg of your eminence, in his 


capacity as Dean of the Sacred College and Chamberlain of the - 


Holy Roman Church, that he will take due notice and that he will 
announce and declare in the most official manner, in the name 
and by the authority, of his Apostolic Majesty, Francis Joseph, 
Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary, who desires to take 
advantage of an ancient right and privilege, the veto of Exclusion 
against my most eminent Lord and Cardinal Mariano Rampolla 
del Tindaro. 


Upon hearing the announcement the cardinal-dean said that 


the conclave would not receive the communication. Cardinal 
Rampolla arose and said: 


I regret that a lay power has caused a serious infringement of 


the liberty of the Church and of the dignity of the sacred college 
in the election of a pope, and I therefore protest most earnestly. 
As for myself, I assert that nothing more honorable, nothing of 
more fortunate character, could happen to me.* 


One who witnessed the incident? reports that the inter- 
ference of Austria was looked upon as an offensive 
anachronism and that Austria not only had to see the final 
election of a pope from hated Venice but that its Veto was of 
no effect. In regard to the latter point, as the election pro- 
ceeded Rampolla’s vote at once increased, as if in defiance of 
Austria, but by one vote only. Rampolla was not elected, 
possibly because he never would have been, possibly because 
of the Veto. | 

Pius X, therefore, was indulging in reminiscence when he 
published the Constitution Commissum Nobis. He was also 


protesting against the recurrence of even an inoperative 
Veto. He was declaring that, whatever the custom had 
been, states should take neither direct nor indirect part in 


future elections. He was also playing the réle of prophet. 


* Revue des Deux Mondes, t. xx, 1904, p. 280. * Ibid., pp. 280 sq. 
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He was forecasting the day when the College of Cardinals 
would realize the ambition of centuries that the Church 
should be utterly free from the State. 

In taking this attitude, however, was not Pius making 
anew departure? And in its apparent contempt of the Veto 
was not the conclave of 1903 opening another chapter of 
policy? If the Veto was actually repudiated in 1903 was 
it not for the first time? 

The Veto was either threatened or exercised in practically 


every conclave of the nineteenth century excepting those 


of Pius [IX and Leo XIII. It is said on reliable authority 
that the Veto would have been given Pius IX had not the 


election taken place so speedily that the Austrian crown 


cardinal, armed with an Exclusion, had not time to arrive 
before the ballot. It is also said that fear of a Veto was the 
cause of the unusual haste. However this may be, a change 
had come over the electors between the time when, in 1830, 
Giustiniani had been excluded by Spain and when Rampolla 
was excluded in 1903 by Austria. For in Giustiniani’s case 
there was an apparent recognition of the Spanish right of 
interference. As the Exclusion is one of the most dramatic 
in history, a repetition of its details may not be amiss. They 
are given by Cardinal Wiseman, who was a student in Rome 


at the time. 


On the 7th of January (1830) Cardinal Giustiniani received 
twenty-one votes, the number sufficient for election being 
twenty-nine, when Cardinal Marco, Spanish envoy delicately 
intimated, first to Giustiniani’s nephew, Odescalchi, then to the 
Dean Pacca, that Spain objected to that nomination. Every one 
was amazed. Giustiniani had been nuncio in Spain; and the 
ground for his exclusion was supposed to be his participation in 
Leo XII’s appointment of bishops in South America. . . . Every 
one in that conclave, however, bore witness to the admirable 
conduct of that excellent and noble prince on that occasion. I 


-have heard Cardinal Weld, and his secretary in conclave, Bishop 


Riddell, describe how wretched and pining he looked while the 
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prospect of the papacy hung before him, for he was scrupulous and 
tender of conscience to excess; and how he brightened up and 
looked himself again, the moment the vision had passed away. 
Indeed, no sooner had the note of the Spanish lay ambassador, 
Labrador, been read in his presence by the Dean, than Cardinal 
Giustiniani arose, and standing in the middle of the chapel, 
addressed his colleagues. . . . With an unfaltering voice, and a 
natural tone, unagitated by his trying position, the Cardinal said: 
“Tf I did not know courts by experience, I should certainly have 
cause to be surprised at the ‘exclusion’ published by the most 
eminent Dean; since far from being able to reproach myself with 
having given cause of complaint against me to his Catholic 
Majesty during my nunciature, I dare congratulate myself with 
having rendered his Majesty signal service in the difficult circum- 
stances wherein he was placed.’” He then referred to some proofs 
of acknowledgment of this fidelity from the Spanish Crown and 


continued: ‘‘I will always cherish these kindnesses shown me by 


his Catholic Majesty, and will entertain toward him the most 
profound respect, and in addition a most lively interest for all 
that can regard his welfare, and that of his august family. I will 
further add, that, of all the benefits conferred on me by his 
Majesty, I consider the greatest and most acceptable to me (at 
least in its effects) to be his having this day closed for me the 
access to the most sublime dignity of the Pontificate. Knowing 
as I do my great weakness, I could not bring myself to foresee 


that I should ever have to take on myself so heavy a burden; yet 


these few days back, on seeing that I was thought of for this 
purpose, my mind has been filled with the bitterest sorrow. To- 
day I find myself free from all anxiety, I am restored to tranquil- 
lity, and I retain only the gratification of knowing that some of my 
most worthy colleagues have deigned to cast a look on me, and 
have honored me with their votes, for which I beg to offer them 
my eternal and sincerest gratitude.’’* 


Of even more interest than Giustiniani’s words are 
the results of the Spanish Exclusion. On the two following 
Scrutinies Giustiniani received respectively ten and two 
ballots. And of even more interest than the immediate 

* Wiseman, Recollections of the Last Four Popes, pp. 264 $q. 
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effect of the Exclusion is the fact that Wiseman assumes that 
Spain was justified in its conduct and that the Roman 
Catholic scholar, Herbert Thurston, gives to Wiseman un- 
questioned assent.‘ In other words, the spirit that pre- 
vailed in the conclave of 1830 was of a radically different kind 
from that in the conclave of 1903. Both from conduct and 
from papal Constitution the conclave of 1903 may mark an 
epoch in the history of the College of Cardinals. 

Inasmuch as the procedure of 1830 is typical of the 
conclaves of the nineteenth century, wherein the Exclusion 
was given, and of most of those of the eighteenth century, 
to discover the moment of another significant change we are 
thrust back into the early days of the eighteenth century, 
Ludwig Wahrmund, one of the leading canon lawyers of 
Romanism, and one of the three or four scholars who have 
given special attention to the history of the conclave, pub- 
lished in 1912 the diary of Cardinal Francesco Barberini.’ 
Barberini was a member of the electing college of 1721. His 
diary gives a detailed account of the exclusion of Cardinal 
Paolucci and of the election of Innocent XIII. Whereas the 
method of election preceding the pontificate of Innocent 
XIII was different from that of the conclave in which he 
himself was chosen pope, events within the latter are natur- 
ally of importance. They mark the close of a transition 
period—a period in which the Exclusion changed from an 
informal privilege to a formal right. The conduct of the 
Imperial Cardinal Althann reveals signs of distinct novelty. 

In brief the account of Barberini is as follows: When 


-Althann saw that Paolucci had received within a few votes 


of the necessary two-thirds, he rose from his seat and passed 
from one cardinal to another telling them that his Majesty 
the Emperor would never consent to the election of Paolucci. 
Althann’s announcement was evidently a surprise and dis- 


t The Month, October, 1903. 
2Djie kaiserliche Exclusive im Konklave Innozenz XIII, Sé#isungs- 


berichte der katserlichen Academie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 170, B. 5. 
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appointment to the cardinals, especially as the ballots were 
being collected. Paolucci displayed remarkable patience 


and self-control; he said that he did not deserve the high 


office, nor did he either hope for it or aspire to it, but that he 
was ignorant of any injury that he might have done his 
Majesty the Emperor in return for which he should suffer 
such mortification. On the following day, Cardinal Althann 


went to the heads of orders and to the chamberlain, and told 


them that the Emperor explicitly and formally excluded 
Cardinal Paolucci, and he besought them that they would 


spread the news among the other cardinals lest any should 


cast their votes for Paolucci and compel him publicly and 
openly and in the middle of the chapel to proclaim the 


Exclusion. Again, when shortly afterwards Paolucci received 


four votes, Althann reminded the voters of the Imperial 
Exclusion. Later, while he was acting as a scrutator and saw 
that Paolucci was still lacking three or four of the necessary 
number, and before the full number was taken from the 
boxes and counted, Althann stood in the middle of the 
chapel and said that the votes were not to be given to 
Paolucci. For some time the Paolucci party protested by 
casting blank ballots. The cardinals as a whole considered 
the conduct of Althann tnexpectata et insoltta. Emotionally, 


it caused them the greatest grief. One of them, Rohan, 


insisted that it was ultra vires, because it violated the liberty 


of the Sacred College and limited the freedom of election. 


Thus far Barberini. 
Nevertheless, Paolucci was not elected,—a fact which 
correctly interprets the mind of the college. The cardinals 


de facto (whatever their de jure opinion may have been) 


yielded to the Emperor. Wahrmund, supporting with the 
information contained in the Barberini Diary his early 
theory that the conclave of 1721 marked the first appearance 
of the formal Veto, is convinced that the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century types of Exclusion find their first in- 
stance in that of 1721. Other scholars disagree with him, 
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thinking that the conclaves at the end of the seventeenth | 
century are the turning point. But none of them wrote in 


the light of the detailed information contained in Wahr- 


mund’s discovery. Heretofore states had informed the 
college that certain candidates were unacceptable. It re- 
mained for Althann, not only to do it in a very public 
manner and to reiterate the protest, but to stand in the 


middle of the chapel and insist upon its passage. Of even 
greater significance for this conclave as a departure from 


custom is the interference of Althann during the counting 
of the votes, an act, which, as his own diary says, brought 


the session to an end and made the cardinals leave the chapel 
in apparent disgust with the inevitable.’ 


When one pushes back into the seventeenth century one 
meets with another kind of royal interference and also with 


a most significant controversy as to its legality. Possibly 


the conduct of the kings of Spain and of Louis XIV will 


illustrate its character with sufficient clearness. 


It must be remembered that during the first half of 


the seventeenth century the conclave policy was largely 


directed by nepotistic, factions. The recent pope would 
have elevated cardinals who in many cases were not only 
relatives but men of his own point of view. These devotees, 


therefore, were likely to form a solid phalanx in the coming 


election. They were also inclined to bargain with the jeal-_ 
ous states. Innocent XII’s Bull of 1693, Romanum decet 
Pontificem, seems to have put an end to such a contingency. 
His example as well as his legislation made for its abandon- 
ment. It must also be recalled that the Thirty Years’ War 


was raging until the middle of the century, and that the states 
looked upon the papal alliance or sympathy as a powerful 


ally. 
The conclaves of 1644 and 1655 are typical of the chang- 


ing mood of the times. The first was governed entirely by 


«Wahrmund in Sitsungsberichte der kaiserlichen Academie der Wissen- 


schaften, 170, B. 5, p. 12, n. 1. 
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the nepotists int} league with princes; the second by the — 


alliance of cardinals and princes apart from nepotism. In 
both Spain was pitted against France; in both France finally 
yielded. It is impossible to decide in which conclave the 
interference of the state was the more conspicuous. 


In the conclave of 1644 one of the cardinal-nephews, 


Francesco Barberini, had two candidates in reserve, so 
that in case of the exclusion of either his interests might 
prevail. The first, Sacchetti, was a strong favorite of the 
French King; the second, Pamphili, was equally supported 
by Spain. Spain stood firm that Sacchetti should not be 
elected, and in spite of the continued support of his adher- 
ents, it would not yield. France, however, was less stubborn, 
and on the announcement that the French objection to 
Pamphili had been withdrawn, the latter was elected as 


Innocent X. It is said by some that Barberini lied in 


declaring the assent of France; others say that the French 
Ambassador was bought. In any case we have a remarkable 
example of diplomacy in which the states seem to have 
exercised a determining power. We have also, as Lucius 
Lector has said, an opportunity to call upon the preventive 
legislation of Gregory XV if that legislation was intended to 
deny any right to princes. The conclave is also noteworthy 
in that it recognized the nation’s right to interfere in the case 
of one candidate only, a precedent which has been strictly 
observed by the nations since that day. 

In the conclave of 1655 the effort to suppress nepotism 
had been partially successful. But nothing had been done 
to restrain the states. Again Sacchetti was put forward 
as the candidate of the French party. But Spain resisted 


not only on the ground of his being persona non grata, but : 


on the already well-established precedent that semel exclusus 
entailed semper exclusus, the double exclusion of Baronius 
having fixed the unwritten law.* The justification of the 
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Se custom was not accomplished without difficulty, for the 
ie intransigeant party or flying squadron, as they were called, 
fee cast thirty-three votes twice daily for two months for 
Sacchetti, and all the other ballots bore the word “ Nemini.”’ 
| Pie The deadlock became so hopeless that it gave rise to another 
| a name for Sacchetti, Cardinal Thirty-Three, and to the 
| somewhat grimly humorous suggestion that the papal tiara 
| would be offered to ‘‘Nemini.”” The episode was brought a 
| an end by the Spanish Ambassador, who gave the public 
| i Exclusion through the window. Again France was known 
| i to object to the second candidate, Chigi, and again a 
withdrawal of its virtual Exclusion was obtained. 
Te The salient features of these conclaves are, therefore, 
nepotism as a factor in election, an alliance between parties 
NG within the conclave and those without, a waning influence 
Hedy tae of the nepotists and a waxing power of conclave factions in 
te | association with the princes. The radical difference between 
tit i _ these and the conclave of 1721 lies in the exclusion being 
it) [a assumed as a working policy from the beginning of the 
| ee election rather than in its public announcement by a member 
i a ) of the conclave during the process of voting; again, in its 
0) being publicly pronounced by a lay ambassador instead of by 
| A most significant pamphlet war took place at this time, 
| | “which, to the mind of Wahrmund,’ throws light upon the 
| i contemporary opinion in regard to secular interference in 
|) | i papal elections. The problem raised by the first candidacy 
| i a of Sacchetti was its occasion. The confessor of the college, 
a Valentini, was asked if the conclave might resist the veto 
beh > imposed by so powerful a state as Spain and was told that 
- ae it could not. Immediately Cardinal Albizzi published a 
a _ treatise in which he attacked the right of states to interfere 
| except in a manner of friendly advice. Not wishing to stand 
Lh alone, Albizzi, a supporter of Valentini, appealed to the 
Cardinal Lugo, expecting that in union they might 
Wahrmund, Beitrage sur Geschichte des Exclusionsrechtes, 1890. 
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achieve the freedom of the college. Much to his surprise, 


however, Lugo appeared as the doughty defender of the 


opposition. He said that the object of election should 
always be kept in mind; that the elevation of Sacchetti, a 
confederate of Mazarin, would not minister to the peace and 
unity of the Church. He acknowledged that there was no 
canonical warrant for the interference of the state in election; 
neither was there any canonical reason why the state should 
not advise and warn. The interests of the state were in- 
volved in an election of a pope, therefore the will of the state 
should be a factor in the final appointment. 

These two documents were merely the first of many. 
They reveal the sensitiveness of the cardinals to the possible 
dangers of the situation; they also bring out in clear relief 


the cardinals’ consciousness that an election of a pope was of — 


international political significance. As Lector reminds us, 
however, not one of the pamphleteers dreamed that he was 
discussing the merits of a formal Exclusion. Technically 
speaking, there was no formal Exclusion at the time, as the 
withdrawals of Louis XIV indicate, and as his definite de- 


claration that he had no power to exclude anyone affirms. 
The states of a later time acted as if they had an indisputable | 


and final right. They do not discuss the problem; they do 


not present their reasons. Their representatives pronounce 


the Veto, and there the prospects of a certain candidate end. 

During the middle of the seventeenth century, within 
the experience of the two conclaves considered and within 
the doctrines of the pamphleteers, two states have been of 


particular prominence: France and Spain. It would be fruit-_ 


less to ask why these states and Austria alone have claimed 
the right of interference in modern times and have been 


allowed it. It is comparatively easy to see why England — 


neither asks for nor is given the privilege. It is not so clear 
that Portugal and Naples should be excluded from positive 
action. There has been an attempt to prove that Portugal 
had the right during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
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and the motive is correct, for Portugal was then a world 
influence, as its initiative in the controversy over the Jesuits 
abundantly proves. But Ferdinand of Naples confessed 
that his throne had no right whatever. He told his cardinal 
in the conclave of 1823 that France, Spain, and Austria alone 
had the right of esclustva espressa, but that he must, among 
his friends and adherents, make vigorous use of the esclusiva 
tacita. Being ignorant of the reason we must be content 


with the fact that they alone are possessed of the right. 


The title, however, may lie in the double character 
of these states as heirs of the genius of empire, and therefore 
of the Emperor’s prerogative, and as politico-catholic powers 
in modern times. 

State interference in certain of the papal elections of the 
sixteenth century bears the mark of imperial concern, and 
the attitude of the cardinals is an eloquent recognition 
of the relationship. 

Although the empire had largely disintegrated i in the days 
of Philip II there can be little question that Philip himself 
represented both the Imperial or Hapsburg influence and 
that of the Church. His despotic conduct toward popes 
and cardinals as well as his similar association with the states 
of Europe reveals the intimate connection. Singularly, how- 
ever, his interference takes the form of Inclusion rather than 
of Exclusion—a kind of pressure not uncommon to this and a 
later time, and not unacceptable to the cardinals. The car- 
dinals of the conclave of 1559 deliberately asked the will of 
France and Spain. France replied that it wanted Gonzaga 


of Mantua. Philip II replied in another vein: 


If Carpi does not suit d’Este, and if Gonzaga and Puteo do 
not satisfy Farnese, that is no reason for thinking them un- 
worthy. If Tournon is French and Pacheco Spanish, is that 
sufficient ground upon which the Italians should reject them? Is 
not the Catholic Church cecumenical? If Morone has com- 
mitted a few sins, why has he been absolved? If Cesi is a likely 
person, should his relatives militate against his chances? 
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Philip had his way. The cardinal favored by France was 


not elected. Furthermore his somewhat sarcastic response 
to the cardinals suggests his mastery of the situation. _ 
Philip’s relation to the conclave of 1559 is typical of his 
conduct and that of the cardinals throughout his reign. 
Although he was not invariably successful, as for example 
in the election of Urban VIII, he generally prevailed. He 


presented a list of three to the college of 1572; his ambassa-- 


dor had the final word in that of 1585; he presented another 
list of seven to the college of 1591, thereby excluding about 
fifty cardinals. In brief,’ he had the actual appointment of 
six popes, and, although there is no instance of an Exclusion 
in the latter sense of the word, there is a determining in- 
fluence formed of his personal power coupled with that of his 
party within the college. His hold on the cardinals is seen 
in the fact that forty of the members of the conclave of 1605 
were dependent upon Spanish bounty. 

The thirteen-year pontificate of Clement VIII gave an 
opportunity to review the situation. It even forced Philip 
to appoint a commission to report upon it. Upon its failure 
to act before his death his son appointed another commission 
which came to the conclusion that the King of Spain might 
legitimately exercise an influence upon the election of a pope 


in order that his own interests might be safeguarded; that: 
he might have recourse to either the Inclusion or Exclusion 
to prevent an unworthy man from ascending the papal 


throne; that he is permitted to dispense his favors to this 


very end, provided he does not form any contract that would 


limit the electoral freedom of his beneficiaries. Nothing 
could indicate more clearly the composition of the commis- 
sion. It was Spanish. Nothing could make more apparent 
the need of a complete revision of the rules governing papal 
elections. And this was attempted by Gregory XV who 
ascended the papal chair in 1621. His rules, whether rightly 
or wrongly interpreted, are dominant at the proses day. 


* Lecter, Le Conclave, p. | 
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They found their occasion and their cause in the close inter- 
relationship of Spain and the Papacy during the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. 

_ Philip, however, merely confirmed the habit that he 
inherited. He had come by it honestly. Possibly it might 
be said that he made vicious use of a perfectly respectable 
custom. Possibly again he might have been the victim of 
that subtle change from a, reputable imperial concern to a 
disreputable national interference—disreputable because the 
interests of Spain were being buttressed by the waning spirit 
of empire. Ferdinand of Austria had given Philip a very 
concrete example of dictatorial conduct in anticipating the 
death of a pontiff and the consequent election by definite 
instructions, dextere et modeste omnibus modtis, to prevent the 
election of an enemy of the empire, and in forbidding the 
election of Cardinal Gonzaga of Mantua. His ambassador 
assured him that choice would fall upon ‘‘a most loyal pope.”’ 
Charles V, of greater imperial significance than either Philip 
or Ferdinand, in the first formal letter addressed to a college, 
did not hesitate to urge the electing cardinals of 1534 to hold 
in mind “ public tranquillity and the peace of Christendom.” 
Charles may have been remembering his greater namesake 
_when he justified his interference by referring to his charac- 
ter as protector of the Church. He may possibly have been 
aware that unity depended upon him, for the Protestant 
states had already taken their stand and the popes were little 
inclined to compromise. Charles hoped that a council 
guided by the right people would accomplish the reunion 
of Germanic Christendom. The popes of the council were 
- more concerned in the integrity of tradition than in that of 
empire. Hence the watchfulness of Charles. Hence also the 
remarkable independence of Caraffa. The leader of the 
imperial party might warn Caraffa that he must abandon all 
hope of becoming pope because he was not in favor with the 
Emperor, but the ardent reformer might reply: “So much 
the better, if God will my election I shall be under obligation 
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to no man.” Charles met with opposition and with occa- 
sional defeat. But he was more the master than the slave 
of the relationship of Church and State. 

_ It is unnecessary to examine the days preceding Charles 
and to search for the motives that regulated the election of 
Renaissance popes. Suffice it to say that the futile attempt 
of the reforming councils to reduce the college to a re- 
presentative constitution had been followed in general by 
an era of feuds among the Italian states and of jealous 
rivalries among the Italian families. These were spite reine 
the determining factors in election. 

Reviewing, therefore, the four episodes, one can see 
that each presents characteristics peculiar to itself. Within 
the sixteenth century emperors and kings make their 
wishes clearly known; they present their lists of candidates. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century secular rulers have 
their parties within the college, and their accredited ambassa- 
dors in the immediate neighborhood; they are both opposed 
and supported by the canon lawyers of the day. At the 
opening of the eighteenth century there is a transition from 
a forceful influence to a dominating right; no moment short 
of actual election is too late for an empowered cardinal to 
pronounce the Veto. At the dawning of the twentieth cen- 
tury a pope publishes a constitution in which the Veto is 
expressly forbidden. 

The next conclave alone, provided the Veto is 5 athiuntell 
can determine whether the Exclusion is a matter of history 
or whether it belongs to the fiber of a Church of imperial 
significance. Pius X has taken sides in the controversy 
that has long been waged between those who, like Sagmiller, 
hold that the Veto has always been a despotic interference, 
and those who, like Wahrmund, regard it in the light of 
unwritten law. In referring to papal legislation of the past, 
beginning with Pius IV and ending with Pius [X, the 
present pope (Pius X) thinks that there has been a three- 
century opposition to the Exclusion, while those who are of 
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another mind infer that constitutions and bulls have been 
too general in their phraseology to affect such a concrete 
matter as this. I venture to suggest that Herbert Thurston 


is wrong in imagining that the Exclusion and the temporal 


power of the papacy are in some way of inseparable signifi- 
cance, and therefore that the days of the Veto are necessarily 
at anend. I should say rather that the Exclusion and the 
political connotation of an international Church are the 
inseparable elements, and that the Exclusion or the possibil- 
ity thereof may be not only permissible for the states con- 
cerned but wholesome for the Church involved. And I can 
not help feeling that such is the instinct of Romanism to-day. . 
The Ctvilta Cattolica declared the Veto dead when it did not 
appear in the election of Leo XIII. Thurston criticizes 
Austria for employing it in the conclave of 1903. Both be- 
lieve that its time has come. But they do not remember 
that France and Austria threatened to censor the decrees 
of the land-poor church of 1870; they have forgotten that 
Bismarck* may have been blundering at the truth when he 
suggested in 1872 some kind of international agreement in 
the recognition of a pope; they are oblivious to the present 
relationship between Church and State in Italy, which is 
one of living protest against the withdrawal of temporal 
power and of refusal to participate in the new civil régime. 
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A SKETCH OF THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF THE 


NEGROES IN THE SOUTH 


By RICHARD CLARK REED, PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY 
IN COLUMBIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, COLUMBIA, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Read December 31, 1912) 


“ A BOUT the last of August came in a Dutch man of warre 

that sold us twenty negars.”” Thus reads the ancient 
official record which chronicles in those few words one of the 
most fateful events that has found place in the annals of our 
country, the introduction of African slavery. The year was 
1619, and the place was the little colony of Jamestown, then 
in the thirteenth year of its existence. The institution at 
once took root downward and bore fruit upward. The trade 
rapidly grew and the market enlarged despite many earnest 
protests, until throughout the thirteen colonies ready sale 
was found for all the slaves that were offered. The traffic 
continued for one hundred and eighty-nine years, and when 
it was finally suppressed in 1808, there was a slave popula- 
tion in the United States numbering considerably over one 
million. From the first the most popular market was in the 
South, and ultimately the institution became localized in 
that section. This was not because of difference of mental 
and moral attitude in the two sections, but because of differ- 
ent climatic and economic conditions. 

These imported slaves belonged ethnologically to the negro 
race as distinguished from the other races that inhabit Africa. 
The author of an article in the American Encyclopedia says, 
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The term negro denotes an ideal type distinguished by cer- 
tain physical characters, such as are seen in the people of the 
coast of Guinea, viz.,—black skin, woolly hair, flat nose, thick 
everted lips, and a prognathous form of skull. Negroes occupy 
about one half of Africa, excluding the northern and southern 
extremities. Out of Africa they are found throughout America 
and the West Indies. 


James Anthony Froude, in depicting the character of the 
slave population of the West Indies says: “Evidently they 
belonged to a race far inferior to the Zulus and Caffres whom 

I had known in South Africa. They would have been slaves | 
in their own country, if they had not been brought to ours; y 
and at the worst had lost nothing by the change."" Evidence 
of the extreme degradation of the Africans who were brought 
to our shores is furnished by the fact that the traders se- | 
cured their cargo through the agency of the Africans them- 
selves. It was their own flesh and blood who tore the slaves 
away from their miserable homes, burning their villages? 3 
chasing them down, mutilating and destroying many to 
gratify their selfish greed by selling into bondage those whom 
they managed to take alive. 

It is well to bear in mind that American slavery dealt {| 
with one of the lowest orders of the human family. The 
law of evolution, which is credited by some of our modern 
scientists with an energy that is well-nigh, if not altogether, 
equal to achieving the miracle of creation, seems to have 
given up its task in despair in the case of the African negro. 
What he was when he first emerged into the light of history 
that he is to-day, the same low savage, living usually in a 
state of nudity, and under the power of crude and debasing 
superstitions. He has never evolved any national organiza- 
tion, nor any ‘system of laws, nor any settled family life. 
He has never evolved a schoolhouse, nor a text-book, nor 
even an alphabet out of which a book might be made. This 
is not saying that he is incapable of development. It has 
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been demonstrated ex abundante that he is capable of in- 


definite development. But he seems incapable of self- 
development. He does not embody in himself any law of 
evolution. Stimulus and guidance must come from without. 

In studying the religious history of these people in their 
new home, it will be in the interest of clearness to divide 
the history into three periods: First, the Colonial period, 
second, the period between the Revolutionary War and the 
Civil War; third, the period since the Civil War. These were 
epoch-marking periods in the history of our country, and 
the changes which they introduced had much influence over 
the lives of the colored population. 


1. THe COLONIAL PERIOD 


The chief source of data of this period is Religious In- 
struction of the Negroes, by Rev. Charles Colcock Jones, D.D.., 
Savannah, Ga., 1842. Dr. Jones was a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in the South. He was distinguished 
for intellectual gifts and attainments, and for saintliness of 
character. He was an ardent friend of the slaves, devoted 
much time to evangelistic work among them, and prepared 
and published for use in their religious instruction a most 
admirable and widely used catechism. 

‘The Colonial period covers 157 years. During this time 
the number of slaves increased from twenty to 500,000. As 
nearly as can be ascertained, these were distributed among 
the thirteen colonies as follows: Massachusetts, 3500; Rhode 
Island, 4373; Connecticut, 6000; New Hampshire, 659; New 
York, 15,000; New Jersey, 7600; Delaware, 9000; Pennsyl- 
vania, 10,000; Maryland, 80,000; Virginia, 165,000; North 
Carolina, 75,000; South Carolina, 110,000; Georgia, 16,000; 
making a total of 502,132. Of this total, 446,000 were in the 
five southern colonies of Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. In the other eight 
colonies, the numbers were relatively so few that their 
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evangelization did not constitute a distinct problem, or if so, 
it was not one of great magnitude. There are indications 


that from the first introduction of slaves into the New Eng- 


land colonies, efforts were made for their conversion. The 
religious spirit was intense in these colonies, and they were 
more richly supplied with the means of grace. However, the 
efforts put forth in behalf of the slaves were not such as to 
satisfy tender consciences. John Eliot and Cotton Mather 
complain that no more was done, and assign as one reason 
for the neglect of the religious instruction of the slaves the 
“fear of thereby losing the benefit of their vassalage."’ This 
fear was common throughout the colonies. From medieval 
times the faith of the Church had been that it was proper to 
enslave heathen people, but not Christian. It seemed to 
follow logically that when heathen slaves were converted 


they should be manumitted. Hence the thrifty colonists, 


having invested their money in slaves, and having enjoyed 
the profits of their labor for a time, were reluctant to seek 
their conversion. This might mean the loss of their invest- 
ments. Specific action was taken in some of the colonies to 
allay this fear. For instance, a law was enacted in Virginia 
in 1667, declaring: “‘ Baptisme doth not alter the condition of 
the person as to his bondage or freedom, in order that divers 
masters freed from this doubt may more carefully endeavor 
the propagation of christianity.’’ The fear was not entirely 
allayed until an opinion was secured from his majesty’s 
attorney and solicitor-generals in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. This opinion, signed by these two dis- 
tinguished legal lights, was distributed widely through the 
colonies. Thus a serious obstacle was removed, and pre- 
sumably “divers masters more carefully endeavored the 
propagation of Christianity.” 

During this period, the most lively interest in the 
religious welfare of the slaves was manifested by the Chris- 
tians of Great Britain. It is not uncommon for sympathy 
for a degraded people to increase in proportion to distance. 
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The explanation is that sympathy at a distance is not chilled 
by contact with the degraded people, with those whose 
coarse natures, offensive habits, uncouth appearance, and 
vicious propensities are a source of constant irritation. 
Perhaps the first active expression of this sympathy was in 
a pamphlet by Richard Baxter, bearing date 1673. This 
pamphlet contained “‘directions to those masters in foreign 
plantations who have negroes and other slaves; being a 
solution of several cases about them.” Wide circulation 
was given to this pamphlet among those for whom it was de- 
signed and it is believed that much good was accomplished 
by it. Far more effective efforts, however, were put forth 
by the “‘Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts.”’ This society was organized under William III, 
June 16, 1701. Thomas Tenison, archbishop of Canterbury 
and primate of all England, was appointed by his majesty the 
first president. The society was patronized by the king and 
all the dignitaries of the Church of England. The work of 
the society consisted of three great branches: “* The care and 
instruction of all the church’s own people settled in the 
colonies; the conversion of the Indian savages; and the 
conversion of the negroes.”’ Very naturally the society acted 


on the maxim that the ‘‘Children must first be fed.”” So — 


many of these were destitute that after they had been only 
partially and even meagerly supplied, little more than 
crumbs was left for the poor Indians and negroes. The first 
missionary of this society, Rev. Samuel Thomas, was sent 
to South Carolina in 1702. In reporting his labors to the 
society he said that he “had taken much pains also in in- 
structing the negroes, and had learned 20 of them to read.” 
His successor in 1706 was Dr. LeJeau. He reports that he 
“found parents and masters indued with much good-will 
and a ready disposition to have their children and servants 
taught the christian religion,”’ and further that he “had 
baptized many negroes and indian slaves.’’ Dr. LeJeau was 
probably disposed to paint in roseate hues, as he had but 
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eight negro communicants at the end of his eight years of 
service. 
| trom this eociety labored in North 
Pennsylvania, New York, and in the New England colonies; 
all of whom it seems devoted a part of their time to the 
spiritual good of the negroes. A school was established in 
New York City in 1704, at which date it was computed that 
there were 1500 negro and Indian slaves in the city. Mr. 
Elias Neau was appointed catechist. It is reported that 
many negroes were instructed and baptized. This school 
was continued after Mr. Neau’s death in 1722 for several 
years with considerable success. Dr. Frederick Dalcho, in his 
History of South Carolina, relates that through the influences 
and exertions of Commissary Garden a schoolhouse was 
built in Charleston by private subscription, and opened in 
1742. The Commissary purchased at the expense of the 
society two negro boys, to whom were given the baptismal 
names of Harry and Andrew. They were placed in the 
school, and when sufficiently qualified were made teachers. 
Fifteen years from the opening of the school, the society 
‘was informed that it was still flourishing and full of children. 
Five years later it was closed for the reason that Andrew had 
died and Harry had gone to the bad. 
The society continued its efforts to advance the cause of 
religion in the colonies until 1783, when the colonies were 
separated from the mother country. Throughout this whole 
period it showed an unabated concern for the souls of the 
African slaves, frequently admonishing its missionaries to 
use their best endeavors in their behalf and to stir up the 
masters to assist in the work. Dr. Tiffany, in his History of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, summing up the labors of this society, says: ‘“‘It 
had stimulated and supported missions to the negroes and 
Indians as well as the white colonists. Its labors were 
chiefly in those colonies where the church was not estab- 
lished.’’ It was this policy of the society to put forth its 
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chief energies where the Church was not established that 


provoked the rather unamiable criticism of Cotton Mather. 


“The society, very little to their honor,’”’ he says, “send 


forth and support their missionaries to maintain confusion in 
towns of well instructed Christians, while at the same time 
whole plantations of the southern colonies, where is perfect 


paganism, are left wholly uncared for.’’ This statement, to - 


say the least of it, is too sweeping, for, as we have seen, the 
society did not leave the paganism in the southern colonies 
“‘wholly uncared for.”” But it is true that the negroes were 
far more numerous and far more in need of missionary ser- 
vice in those colonies where the Church was established, and 
where according to Dr. Tiffany the society bestowed least of 
its labors. 
In 1738 the Moravian Church, under the lead of Coun 
Zinzendorf, took steps to establish a mission exclusively to 
the negroes. ‘Dr. Bray of England had left funds to be 
devoted to the conversion of negro slaves in South Carolina. 


Those in charge of these funds asked the Count to procure 


missionaries for them. He objected that the Church of 


England might hesitate to recognize the ordination of Mo-. 


ravian missionaries. ‘The question was referred to Dr. Potter, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who gave it as his opinion that 
“the Moravians being members of an Episcopal Church whose 
doctrines contained nothing contrary to the Thirty-nine 
Articles ought not to be denied free access to the heathen.” 
This very cautious answer removed any scruples from the 


minds of the trustees of the funds, and they forthwith em-_ 
ployed two missionaries. These went to Georgia, hoping to — 
be forwarded on their journey by a colony of Moravians who ~ 
had settled there. But obstacles were thrown in their way 


and they turned aside from their original purpose. Ten 
years later certain Moravian Brethren belonging to Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, undertook several long and difficult 
journeys through Maryland, Virginia, and the borders of 
North Carolina, preachiny’the Gospel to the negroes. Oppo- 
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a _ sition developed on the part of the proprietors, who were not 
i> i a7 _ willing to have strangers instruct their slaves, as they had 
(> 7 _ their own ministers whom they paid to do this work. Owing 
| 7 to various hindrances, the efforts of the Moravians accom- 
plished little. | 
a _ While no other Church, during the colonial period, estab- 
: lished missions exclusively for the purpose of reaching the 
slaves, there is evidence that considerable interest was felt 
: on the subject by the ministry generally, and also by Chris- . 

Se tian laymen who owned slaves. In 1747, Rev. Samuel 4 
: Davies began his notable work in Virginia. His heart 
| yearned with compassion over the benighted slaves. He 
estimated that as many as 1000 attended on his ministry at 
his different preaching places. 


fe Never have I tien so struck [he wrote] with the appearance 
i of an assembly as when I have glanced an eye to that part of the 
ja meeting house where they usually sit, adorned (for so it seemed 
eee to me) with so many black countenances eagerly attentive to 
oe every word they hear and frequently bathed in tears. A con- : 
i a siderable number of them (about a hundred) have been bap- 

‘i tized, after a proper time for instruction. 


1757 he wrote to Dr. Bellamy: 


| What little success I have lately had has been chiefly among 
> °° the extremes of gentlemen and negroes. Indeed God has been 
| remarkably working among the latter. I have baptized about 
150 adults; and at the last sacramental solemnity, I had the 
pleasure of seeing the table graced with about sixty black faces. 


George Whitefield, on his frequent visits to America, 
showed a deep concern for the slaves. In an extended letter 
written from Savannah in 1740, and published in the fourth 
volume of his works, he excoriated in no mild manner the 
masters for their treatment of the “poor negroes,” censuring | 
them especially for neglecting the souls of their slaves. He 7 
showed his concern not in word only, but also in deed, 
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preaching to them with great and with 


effect as often as opportunity offered. 


Methodism was introduced into this country in ; 766. 


There was little time, during the period we are now consider- 


ing, for it to show its attitude towards the slaves. It did not, 


however, leave itself without a witness. Mr. Pillmore, one 
of the missionaries sent out by Mr.'!Wesley in 1769, says: 
“The number of blacks that attend the preaching affects me 
much.” From 1773 to 1776 there was a great revival in 
Virginia, extending down into North Carolina, under the 
preaching of the Methodists in connection with Mr. Jarratt 
of the Episcopal Church. Hundreds of blacks attended the 
meetings along with the whites, sitting in the same chapels 
and showing by their tears the effect of the Gospel on their 
hearts, in many cases, doubtless, its saving effect. 

The reports and narratives from which the foregoing 


data are taken make clearly evident that manifold efforts, of | 
quite limited extent it must be admitted, were put forth for — 


the spiritual benefit of the slaves. The owners did some- 
thing both in the way of personal efforts, and in the way of 


employing others to instruct them; a few catechetical schools 


were established for them; some were taught to read and 
books were distributed among them; they were allowed the 
rest and privilege of the Sabbath; a good many were bap- 


tized and received into the fellowship of the churches; in a — 


word, a general interest, if not as earnest and profound as it 
should have been, was felt for them throughout the colonies. 


Such an interest was officially expressed when slavery was 


introduced into Georgia in 1747. Twenty-three representa- 
tives from the different districts met in Savannah, and hav- 


ing elected Major Horton president, they resolved that “the — 


owners of slaves should educate the young, and use every 


possible means of making religious impressions on the minds > 


of the aged; and that all acts of inhumanity should be pun- 
ished by the civil authorities.”” Such expressions of interest 
were not always followed by corresponding activity. 
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The Methodist Church was the first of the denominations : 


to prepare a separate roll for the colored communicants. It 
began this custom as early as 1786, at which time it reported 
1890 colored members. The year following, the number had 
reached 3893, showing that the Church more than doubled 
this class of mémbers in twelve months. The Methodists 
seem to have led all the churches in the persistent, self- 
_ denying zeal by which they sought to bring the slaves to a 
knowledge of salvation. By 1815, they had gathered in as 
the fruits of this zeal a membership of 43,187. That year 
there was a defection in the colored membership and an 
independent Church was organized, known as the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, under the lead of Richard 
Allen. This defection, which began in Philadelphia and 
spread to New York the next year, retarded temporarily the 
growth of the colored element in the Methodist Church, but 
did not abate its energies. Not content with having its 
ministers share their time and labors between white and 


black, in 1830 missions were commenced for the special 
benefit of the slave population in the states of South Carolina | 


and Georgia. Six years later, the bishops, in a letter to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference of En gland, referring to the 
slaves, any: 


In addition to those who are mingled with our white congrega- 
tions, we have several prosperous missions exclusively for their 
spiritual benefit, which have been and are still owned of God 
to the conversion of many precious souls. On the plantations of 
the South and Southwest our devoted missionaries are laboring 
for the salvation of the slaves, catechizing their children, and 
bringing all within their influence, as far as possible, to the 
saving knowledge of Jesus Christ; and we need hardly add that 
we shall most gladly avail ourselves, as we have ever done, of all 
the means in our power to promote — best interests. 


A few years later, the Missionary Society of the Methodist 


Church reports: 
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In no portion of our work are our missionaries called to endure 
greater privations or make greater sacrifices of health and life 
than in these missions among the slaves, many of which are lo- 


cated in sections of the Southern country which are proverbially . 


sickly, and under the fatal influence of a climate which few white 
men are capable of enduring even for a single year. And yet 
notwithstanding so many valuable missionaries have fallen 
martyrs to their toils in these missions, year after year there are 
found others to take their places, who fall likewise in their work; 


_for the love of Christ and the love of the souls of these poor 


Africans in bonds, constrain our brethren in the itinerant work 
of the Southern Conferences to exclaim, ‘‘here are we, send us.”’ 


In the Presbyterian Church the interest awakened by 
Samuel Davies continued after his departure. The work 
was taken up later by such distinguished ministers as Dr. 
Archibald Alexander, and Dr. John Holt Rice. The latter 
was employed for a time as a special missionary to the blacks. 
It is a matter of record, that one prominent object which Dr. 
Rice had in view in devoting himself to the founding of a 
Theological Seminary in Prince Edward County, Virginia, 
was that a ministry might be educated at home and fitted 
for effective service in a field composed of both masters and 
slaves. The same is true in reference to those through whose 
initiative the Theological Seminary in Columbia, South 
Carolina, was established and endowed. 

In 1817, Hanover Presbytery, Virginia, addressed a circu- 
lar letter to the churches under its care, solemnly exhorting 
them not to neglect their duty to their servants. In 1816, 
the General Assembly was asked: “Ought baptism on the 
promise of the master be administered to the children of his 
slaves?” The answer was twofold: 


(1) It is the duty of masters who are members of the church, 
to present the children of parents in servitude to the ordinance of 
baptism, provided they are in a situation to train them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, thus securing to them the 
rich advantages which the gospel promises. (2) It is the duty of 
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Christian ministers to inculcate this doctrine and to baptize all _ 


children of this description when presented to them by their 


Both the Congregational and Episcopal Churches gave ex- 


pression to the same views on this subject. In no way could 
they bear more signal testimony to the obligation which they 
recognized as resting on Christian masters to share the 
blessings of the Gospel with their dependent slaves. 

It was the rule of Presbyterian ministers, whose pastor- 
ates were in slave-holding sections, to preach to negroes 


white churches. They were also accustomed to hold special 
services for them. By these means they gathered great 
numbers of colored members into their churches, these 
frequently far outnumbering the white communicants. 


White and black were subject to the same entrance test, and 


afterwards to the same oversight and discipline. 

Synods and Presbyteries spent much time in considering 
methods for reaching the slaves with religious instruction, 
and in the narratives presented from year to year to these 
bodies we learn that there was no little activity among the 
ministry in this behalf. For example, in the narrative of the 
Synod of Mississippi and Alabama for the year 1834, it is 
recorded : 


All our ministers feel a deep interest in the instruction of the 
colored part of our population. A few of us, owing to peculiar 
circumstances, have little opportunity of preaching to them 
separately and at stated times, but embrace every opportunity 
that offers; others devote a portion of every Sabbath; others a 
half of er Sabbath; and two of our number preach ress 
to them. 


In Sduth Carolina and Georgia, perhaps also in other 
states, associations of planters were formed for the special 
object of affording religious instruction to the negroes, by 
their own efforts, and by missionaries employed for the 


along with the whites, sittings being provided for them in the - 
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purpose. Those associations were undenominational, bring- 


ing to the fellowship of a common work members of all the 
_ Evangelical Churches. 


The Baptist Church had its beginning in this country in 


Rhode Island. It was slow in spreading South, but no sooner 


did it come into contact with the Southern negroes than 
Two things may 
account for this, apart from their discernment of the superior 


merits of thisChurch.’ First, its mode of administering bap- 


tism appealed to their love of the spectacular; and second, 
its democratic form of government gratified their sense of 
individual importance. It was difficult to hold them in the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches, if they had an oppor- 
tunity to desert to the Baptist. Both these Churches had 
many years the start, and yet, in 1840, Dr. Archibald Alex- 
ander writes: ‘In general the negroes are followers of the 
Baptists in Virginia.” At an early period the Baptists 
gathered them into churches of their own and placed over 
them preachers of their own race, not however relinquishing 
all oversight. Acolored Baptist church of sixty-nine mem- 
bers was organized in Savannah, Georgia, in 1788. The 
pastor was Andrew Bryan, a man of good sense and of zeal 
unquenchable. When he began to gather the colored people 
and to exhort them, he was reprimanded and forbidden to 


‘continue the practice. When threats did not deter him, he 


was imprisoned. This failing, he was publicly whipped; 


whereupon he declared that he rejoiced not only to be 


whipped, but would gladly suffer death for the cause of 
Jesus Christ. His apostolic spirit put to shame his adversa- 


Ties, and he was permitted to pursue his career without 


further molestation. We have an interesting picture of him 
as he appeared in his old age. 


His fleecy and well-set locks [writes a contemporary] have 
been bleached by eighty winters; and dressed like a bishop of 
London, he rides, moderately corpulent, in his chair, and with 
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manly features of a jetty hue, fills every person to whom he 
gracefully bows with pleasure and veneration, by displaying in 
smiles even rows of natural teeth, white as ivory, and a pair of 
fine black eyes, sparkling with intelligence, benevolence and joy. 


It is estimated that by the year 1803, the colored mem- 
bers belonging to the Baptist Church numbered 18,000. 
Twenty years later the estimate was 40,000. While the white 
Baptist churches had no societies exclusively for evangeliz- 
ing the negroes, their associations frequently laid the duty 
on the hearts and consciences of their people. Multitudes of 
colored preachers among the African Baptists in the South- 
ern states were preaching to their own color on the planta- 
tions. Their preaching was broken and illiterate, but 
doubtless through this very imperfect medium the truth 
reached and benefited many souls. 

The Episcopal Church fell heir to the interest aroused 
and the efforts put forth by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. But this Church suffered more than any other 
from the Revolutionary War. It lost nearly all of its preach- 
ers and all its state support, and was left in such a languish- 
ing and disorganized condition that for some years it had to 
devote all its enfeebled energies to strengthening the things 
which remained and were ready to die. When better days 


came, it showed in many ways its continued concern for the 


negroes. Bishops Meade of Virginia and Ives of North 
Carolina were noted for their efforts to stir up those under 
their jurisdiction to a faithful discharge of their duties to 
their slaves. Bishop Dehon of South Carolina was abundant 
_ in personal labors, and thus by example as well as by precept 
encouraged among masters and mistresses in his flock that 
best kindness to their servants—a concern for their eternal 
salvation. The Episcopal Convention in South Carolina in 
1838, “Resolved, that it is respectfully recommended to the 
members of our church who are proprietors of slaves, indi- 
-vidually and collectively to take measures for the support of 
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d catechists.”’ 
missionaries were em- 


out these instructions a number of 


ction of their slaves."" And 


missionaries an 


and lay catechists who are members of 


services of such 


eri 


our church for the religious 1 
again, “‘Resolved, that it be urged upon the rectors and 


-vestries of our country parishes to exert themselves to obtain 


cl 
the 


ployed who devoted their whole time to work among the 


truction of the colored members connected with 


ins 
their churches and conducted regular and flourishing Sabbath 


negroes, while the clergy generally gave freely of their labor 
schools for colored children. 


to the 
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Some special difficulties deserve to be mentioned. 
long as the slave trade continued it was a heavy handicap 
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comers were of a mature age and would never acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of the English language to make it easy 
to reach them with religious instruction. Among them were 
witch doctors, medicine men, who kept alive the worst 


mind 
important 
ition of the slaves 


d had the advantage of con 
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stant contact and the natural bent of the African 


Vood 


was formed in Charleston, South Caro- 


lina, under the direction of a slave by the name of Vesey, 
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which contemplated the massacre of all the whites in the 
city. It came near realization, but the conspirators were 
betrayed and Vesey and his associates were hanged. Less 
than ten years elapsed before the famous Nat Turner insur- 
rection occurred in Virginia, in which fifty-five white per- 
sons were murdered. This spread terror all over the South 
and had a decided effect in the way of curtailing the religious 


privileges of the negroes. Both Vesey and Turner had been — 
able to organize and mature their plots through the medium | 


of negro congregations which met ostensibly for worship. 


Both were earnest students of the Bible, and taught their 
people that they were in the same relation to God as the 


Jews of old, and as the Jews were authorized of God to 


exterminate the Canaanites, so it was the divine will that 


they should destroy the whites and enter intoitheir posses- 
sions. In consequence of these insurrections, legislation was 
passed forbidding negroes to preach and prohibiting ew 
free assembly for public worship. 

This state of apprehension was greatly aggravated by the 
course of abolition sentiment in certain sections of the North. 
This sentiment grew violent in its expression, and was 
directed not merely against slavery as an institution but 


against all owners of slaves. No language was thought too — 
intemperate to characterize their inhumanity. This aroused 
both indignation and alarm. It turned the attention of- 

masters largely from the religious needs of their slaves, and. 


set them on expedients for guarding against apprehended 


dangers. Laws were passed in many of the states for- 
bidding the teaching of negroes to read. This made the’ 


Bible a sealed book to the negro, except as it was taught 
orally. It greatly weakened the efficiency of Sabbath schools 
for the same reason. All catechetical instruction had to be 
given orally, and repeated until the slow mind of the negro 
by oft-hearing was able to retain at least a portion in mem- 
ory. The South was barred to preachers or missionaries 
from other sections. Masters were exceedingly suspicious ‘of 
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outside influence, and only ministers known to be in sym- 
pathy with pro-slavery views were given access to the 
negroes. The South became a very uncomfortable place for 
those who in any form abetted the abolition movement. 
The Synod of the Associate Church in 1840 addressed a 
letter to congregations in the South, setting forth their 
duties with respect to emancipation. The Moderator of the 
Synod was sent to read this letter to the congregations. The 
result was a riot in one of the congregations in South Caro- 
lina, and the violent expulsion of the preacher from the state. 
A yet more tragic experience was that of a student from 
Lane Seminary. He was spending his vacation selling Bibles 
in Nashville, Tennessee, and in the surrounding country. 
Unfortunately he used copies of Garrison’s Liberator to wrap 
his Bibles so as to protect them from injury while he was 
hauling them around in his buggy. Some one happening to: 
notice this, jumped to the conclusion that Bible selling was a 
mere ruse. The young man was soon in the hands of an 
infuriated mob. His life was saved by the intervention of a 
few influential men of more moderate and reasonable dis- 


- positions. But they had to consent to a compromise. The 


young man was whipped by the sheriff on his naked back 
in the public square and then hurried out of the community. 

This inflamed state of feeling was very unfavorable to 
missionary labors in behalf of the blacks. Self-preservation 
was the matter of first concern, and even those masters who 
felt most sensibly their obligations to the souls of their 
slaves exercised a strict vigilance to keep the negroes from 
contact with teachers who might stir them to discontent. 


~ ‘The great Methodist Church, ever the ardent friend of the 


black man, came near to shutting the door of opportunity in 
its face. By its strong deliverances against slavery in its 
General Conferences, it put a heavy handicap on its preach- 
ers in the South. They were regarded by many with grave 
suspicion and in a few instances they were the victims of 
persecution by the lawless elements of society. It was a 
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godsend to the poor ignorant negroes when the division of 


the Methodist Church occurred in 1844. This freed the 


Southern portion from the odium which attached to the 


Church as a whole and there was no more active or effective . 


agent in the work of negro evangelization than the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South. 

Gradually the extreme sensitiveness to danger, created 
by the violent outbreak of the abolition sentiment in the 
North, subsided, and there was for some years before the 
Civil War a growing sentiment in behalf of missions to 


the slaves. The number of missionaries constantly increased, 


and contributions for their support became more liberal. 
All classes, preachers and laymen, Christian masters and 
their families displayed a deepening interest and earnestness 
in the work of imparting religious instruction. To the last- 
ing credit of the Churches of ante-bellum days, it should be 
said that they did not winnow their ministry and take the 


sorriest part to serve as missionaries to the slaves. Distin- 


guished bishops of the Methodist and Episcopal Churches, 
_ learned and eloquent preachers of the Presbyterian and 
Baptist Churches consecrated their splendid abilities to this 
work. Furthermore, it may be noted that by their con- 
temporaries they were more honored for such consecration of 


their talents than they would have been had they —. ; 


the most prominent pulpits of the land. 

Estimates of the number of colored communicants at the 
outbreak of the Civil War vary from 500,000 to 650,000. 
The colored population at that time was 4,000,000. The 
lowest estimate gives us at the close of the second period of 
our survey, one eighth of the negroes as church members. 


These had been admitted to the Churches after having been 


instructed and examined by white teachers. They had been 
tried by the same test as white communicants and had, 
therefore, given credible evidence of faith in Christ. Five 


hundred thousand such Christians were no mean tribute to 


the fidelity of many Southern whites who labored and 
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mule” were made to do profitable service. The forty acres 
had no special attraction, but a mule for every negro voter 
would mark the beginning of the millennium. The%credulous 
darkies gave to these unscrupulous leaders a confidence that 
was invulnerable to suspicion. The worst result of this 
alliance was the effect it had on the relation between the 
negroes and their former masters and friends. The Recon- 
struction measures by depressing the whites and exalting 
the blacks, by wounding the pride of the one, and inflaming 
the conceit of the other, sundered the bond of friendship. — 
However wrong and cruel slavery may have been, it did not 
prevent the formation of tender ties between masters and 
slaves. On many a plantation, the white family, old and 


young, was looked up to with almost worshipful reverence | 


and was served with a-devotion as loyal as ever subject paid 
to prince. This was clearly demonstrated by the fact that 
during the terrible years of war, throughout wide areas of 
the South, the wives and children of those who were fighting 
to perpetuate slavery were absolutely at the mercy of the 
blacks, and were as safe as they would have been in an 
impregnable fortress. To this loyal devotion of their slaves 
the owners responded with a beneficent regard that was 
ever ready to minister to their needs. This friendly relation 
was sadly disturbed, and in a large measure destroyed by the 
course of events after emancipation. Not unnaturally the 
negroes became the political allies of their emancipators, but 
unfortunately they were blind and easily deluded allies. 
They were taught by designing office-seekers that if their old 
masters should ever regain power the first use they would 
make of it would be to put them back in slavery. Thus their 
dark minds were filled with suspicion against those on whom 
they had hitherto been dependent, and among whom they 
must continue to live. Political antagonism erected a barrier 
which was almost impassable even in the interest of religion. 
The blacks did not desire religious instruction from the 
whites, and the whites, no longer feeling very sensibly their 
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through all the years since the Civil War the religious de- 
velopment of the negroes has been largely, not exclusively, in 


their own hands. 
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There are now over 3,700,000 negroes that are members 
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They have 35,200 


church buildings, and they own church property to the value of 
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$56,650,000.00. 


the negroes are maintaining 35,000 Sunday Schools, which 


contain 1,750,000 pupils who are taught by 210,000 negro 
teachers. Negro churches are contributing annually over a half 
million dollars for education. They are supporting 175 colleges, 
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From these statistics it is seen that considerably more than 
one third of the negro population is gathered into their 
preacher to every 106 members. 
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concerning ourselves further about them, we should rather 
sit at their feet and learn of them. But when it comes to 
measuring religious conditions among the negroes, nothing 
can hie like figures. 

The explanation of this phenomenal growth in member- 
ship is that the negro preacher knows what kind of religion 
his people want, and he is able to stimulate and propagate 
this variety ad libitum, ad infinitum. The supervision of the 
whites put a restraint on the negroes’ natural aptitudes, and 
sought to fashion his religion after an ideal that was foreign 
to his taste. What the negro craves is emotional excitement. 
He is never so happy as when he can abandon himself to a 
perfect frenzy of religious fervor, and give expression to it 
that can be heard a mile. He is not seriously interested in 
either the didactic or ethical feature of Christianity. He 
calls for a noise-producing preacher, and a sermon with an 
abundance of rousement init. His race can furnish him with 
an unlimited supply of such preachers and sermons. One 
of their own number writing from Thomas County, Georgia, 
testifies that; ‘‘ The church which does not have its shouting 
is the exception to the rule. This is true in the towns as 
well as in the country.” He further says: | : 


In the absence of clearly defined doctrines, the great shout 
accompanied with weird cries and shrieks and contortions, and 
followed by a multi-varied experience which takes the candidate 
through the most heart-rending scenes,—this today in Thomas 
County is accepted by the majority of the churches as unmis- 
takable evidence of regeneration. | 


What is true in Thomas County is true substantially through- 


out the whole of the black belt of the South. Thus with 
preachers after their own heart, and a religion from which 
morals and instruction have been largely eliminated, their 
progress has been without a parallel. 

It is not meant that there has been an utter abandon- 
ment of the religious ideals inculcated by white preachers 
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and teachers in the days of slavery. There are doubtless in 
the colored churches of the South quite a goodly number of 


_ members in the aggregate who give evidence of genuine 


piety. There is some preaching of the essentials of the 
Christian faith even by those preachers who pander most 
to the emotionalism of their hearers, and many through 
these elementary truths, notwithstanding the distracting ac- 
companiments, catch a vision of the Christ and accept Him 


as their Saviour. But if quality be considered, these statis- 


tics of the present day do not mean what the ante-bellum 
statistics meant, when white officials weighed the evidence 
of conversion before admitting to membership, and applied 
the moral rule of the Ten Commandments in administering 
discipline. 

. Afew words must be said about the mission work that has 
‘been done among the Southern negroes by white Christians 
since the war. Owing to the deplorable estrangement to 
which reference has been made, the larger part of this work 
has been carried on by missionaries from the North, sup- 
ported by Churches in the North. Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists have been especially active. This work 
has embraced three departments, evangelization, church 
extension, and education. In each of these spheres, good has 


been accomplished, but by far the most valuable is in the 


sphere of education. These Churches have rightly judged 
that the most effective way to reach the negroes in the bulk 
is to train up a colored leadership. Hence, they have ex- 
pended millions of dollars in building up schools of different 
grades from primary up to the fully equipped university. 
These numerous schools are distributed in all the states of 
the South and Southwest. In them.thousands of colored 
youth are being carefully taught by competent and conse- 
crated Christian teachers. Connected with several of the 
higher institutions are theological departments, in which 
many yourig men are receiving an intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual preparation which will fit them to do for their 
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people that which their people most need. They can give 
them clearer and more worthy conceptions of religion, higher 
ideals of the Christian life, and instruction in the essential 
doctrines of the Gospel. | 

_ These missions have not resulted as yet in gathering 
any large number of communicants into churches of like 
faith and order. Thirty-five thousand would be a liberal 
estimate of the number of colored Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. The labors of these Churches are not likely 
to produce much fruit of this kind for many years to come. 
While they are training a leadership which the negroes need, 
it is not a leadership which they prefer to follow. The 
colored minister of Thomas County, Georgia, from whom 
we have already quoted, the Rev. W. H. Holloway, bears 
instructive testimony touching this point: 


Two churches in the same community—one presided over by 
an educated minister with lofty ideals and correct standards, 
and to whose better nature the old order is repulsive, and the 


other presided over by a typical representative of the old school — 


—the educated minister will often preach unseen and waste his 
eloquence on the desert air. He soon finds that not only is his 
church losing its pristine prominence, not only is his own reputa- 
tion as a representative clergymen waning, but that there is soon 
a very perceptible diminution in the loaves and fishes. It is a 
problem, and is forcing young preachers who would otherwise do 
good work in the ministry into the old ruts which, while their 
better natures condemn it, they have not the power to resist. 


To one acquainted with conditions, it is easy to believe this 
testimony. It requires no little zeal for the truth, and no 
small measure of moral courage for the educated negro 
preacher, qualified for leadership, to stand to his post, and 
in the face of waning popularity and threatened defeat to 
war manfully and persistently and unconquerably for his 
ideals. His mission is to substitute instruction for emotion- 


alism, and to wed morality to religion; and this is saying — 
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that his mission is nothing less than revolutionary. Neces- 
sarily his success must wait upon the slow method of “ Pre- 
cept upon precept, precept upon precept, line upon line, 
line upon line: here a little and there a little.’’ But herein 
lies the hope of the race. Their uplift must come through 
their own leaders. The more favored white race can do, 
and is doing something, in the way of evangelizing, and 
better still in the way of organizing and conducting Sabbath 
schools among them; but the great bulk of the colored 
population will never be reached, can never be reached by 
The negroes will continue to prefer their 
own preachers and teachers, and to manage their own church 
affairs. The best work that is being done for the negroes of 
the South is being done in the hundreds of schools that have 
been planted and are being sustained by the contributions 
of white Churches, and in which the teaching is by white 
teachers inspired by love for Christ. 

A final word. If the status of the negro in the South 
is to be understood, consideration must be given to the fact 
that slavery presented a composite picture. It is difficult to 
keep all features of the picture distinctly before the mind, 


and impossible to present these features lucidly in a brief 


essay. Slavery was one thing in sections of the country 
where slaves were few in proportion to the white population. 
It was quite a different thing in other sections where the 
slaves far outnumbered the whites. In the one case they 
were under the direct care of their owners. In the other 
case, they were quartered to themselves, and placed under 
the management of overseers. Again, the condition of 


slaves occupied in household duties, such as cooks, nurses, 


maids, hostlers, and body-servants, was quite different from 
that of those occupied with the duties of the farm. While 
the legal relation of master and slave was the same in all 
cases, the personal relation, the measure of kindly personal 
contact varied greatly. Hence slavery wrought sens dif- 
ferent results in these different classes of slaves. 
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These results have told on the progress of the race to lo 
this day, and account in large measure for the inequalities in a 

moral, intellectual, social, and economic development, so _ 
marked in the different classes of these people. The negroes 

of the South, fifty years after their emancipation, exhibit 
every stage of progress from the low degraded specimen of 
humanity, scarcely removed from the barbarism of his 
native Africa, up to the cultured and refined graduate of our 
high-class university. The intermixture of white blood must 

be taken into consideration. This has told mightily on the 
upward climb of most of those who have attained to any:: 
conspicuous elevation. But the reason in part, and even in 
large part for the disparities noted, is that the negroes have 
enjoyed vastly unequal advantages, or suffered from vastly 
unequal disadvantages, as the case may be, through all the 
years since their remote ancestors landed on our shores. 
When their fetters were broken they did not have an equal 
start. They were not standing on the same plane. Some 

had been lifted far above the rest and began their develop- 
ment from a lofty vantage ground. ‘‘To him that hath shall 

be given.”’ The distance has been widening. Hence we have 

a class of negroes who by their achievements in many direc- 
tions inspire hope for the speedy uplift of the race. Un- Se 
happily the majority belong to the class who endured the = = = 
greater hardships, and felt fewer of the elevating influences of e 
slavery. As this brief sketch could not give place to detail, 
nor deal with exceptions, it has confined attention in this third 


period of our survey to the far larger and more backward : 

class. In reference to these we may adopt the language of 

Rev. W. N. DeBerry of Springfield, Massachusetts. After ie 

studying the work of the Congregationalists in the South, he 
- closes his report with these words, with which we close our 2 > ii 


The improvement of the four-fifths of the Negro population 
who live in the rural regions is often exaggerated. It is still — 
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plantation populations the old slave Church still stands 


Honesty, truth and purity are not taught, because neither 
preacher nor people have come to realize that these virtues are 


essential to the religious life. The ethical power of Christianity 
is scarcely felt, and the “‘plantation preacher is the curse of the 


people.’’ The ti 


for a forward gospel cam 
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shadowed with an ignorance which has barely been touched by 
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the light of the scanty school training for a few weeks of the year 
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astical History and Apologetics, Xenia Theological Semi- 
nary, Xenia, Ohio; D.D. (Grove City College, 1897). 

JouNson, THomas Cary, Presbyterian, Rev.; professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Polity in the Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Va.; D.D. (Hampden-Sidney College, 
1891), LL.D. (Hampden-Sidney College, 1899). 

Keep, AusTIN BAxTER, Episcopalian, layman; member of De- 
partment of History, College of the City of New York; Ph. D. 
(Columbia University, 1911). 

LAMBERTON, CLARK DIVEN, Presbyterian, layman; instructor in 
Biblical Literature, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio; 
graduate of Princeton Theological Seminary, 1906; Ph.D. 
(Princeton University, 1908). 

LEINBACH, PAaut SEIBERT, Reformed (Dutch), Rev.; pastor 
Hamilton Grange Reformed Church, New York City; D.D. 
(Heidelberg University, Ohio, 1912). 

LEONARD, WILLIAM ANDREW, Episcopalian, Rt. Rev.; Bishop 
of Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; D.D. (St. Stephen’s College, 
Annandale, 1880; Washington and Lee University, 1885). 

LiBRARY of Brown University, Providence, R. IL. 

LiprArY of the General Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 

LIBRARY of the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

LOETSCHER, FREDERICK WILLIAM, Presbyterian, Rev.; professor 
of Church History in Princeton Theological Seuinaey, 
Princeton, N. J.; Ph.D. (Princeton University, ssp D.D. 
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LOGAN, JOHN HuBBARD, Baptist; professor of Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; (diploma of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City, 1904). 
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NEWMAN, ALBERT HENRY, Baptist, Rev.; professor of Church 
History, Baylor University, Waco, Texas; LL.D. (South- 
western Baptist University, 1883), D.D. (Mercer taste 
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NICHOLS, ROBERT HASTINGs, Presbyterian, Rev.; professor of 
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College, 1892). 

Rossins, HOWARD CHANDLER, Episcopalian, Rev.; rector of the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York City; B. D. —— 
pal Theological School, Cambridge, 1903). 
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ROBINSON, CHALFANT, assistant professor of History, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn.; Ph.D. (Yale, 1902). 
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University, 1907). 
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SwiInc, ALBERT TEMPLE, Congregationalist, Rev.; professor 
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Tuomas, ALLEN CLappP, Friends; minister; emeritus professor of 
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Tryon, Haro_tp Harrison, Presbyterian; instructor in Biblical 
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*,.*Members are requested to communicate to the Secretary 


WEBER, HENRy JAcops, Presbyterian, Rev.; professor of Theology 
burgh, Pa.; D.D. (Monmouth College, 


WATERMAN, Lucius, Episcopalian, Rev.; rector of St. Thomas 


WASHBURN, HENRY BRADFORD, Episcopalian, Rev 
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DECEASED MEMBERS 


ALLEN, ALEXANDER VIETS GRISWOLD, died i in Cambridge, Mass., 
Wednesday, July 1, 1908. 

Bacon, LEONARD WOooLsey, died at Assonet, Mass., Sunday, 
May 12, 1907. 

Cor, Epwarp BENTON, died in New York City, Thursday, 
March 19, 1914. 

CorwIN, Epwarp TANJORE, died at North Branch, N. J., 
Monday, June 22, 1914. 

Drury, JoHN BENJAMIN, died in New Brunswick, N. J., Sunday, 
March 21, 1909. 

EWELL, JoHN Lewis, died in Washington, D. C., Wednesday, 
March 16, 

HULBERT, Err BAKER, died in Chicago, Ill., Sunday, February 
17, 1907. 

Jackson, GEorGE ANSON, died at Swampscott, Mass., Wednes- 
day, May 8, 1907. 

Jackson, SAMUEL MAcauLey, died at Washington, Conn., 
Friday, August 2, 1912. 

KROTEL, GOTTLOB FREDERICK, died in New York City, Friday, 
May 17, 1907. 

LeA, Henry CHARLES, died in Philadelphia, Pa., Sunday, 
October 24, 1909. 

Lewis, ABRAM HERBERT, died at Westerly, R. IL, Tuesday, 
November 3, 1908. 

Nicum, JOHN, died in Rochester, N. Y., Monday, November 
I, 1909. 

RoGErRS, JAMES WILLIAM, died at Walton, Ky., 1910. 

Scott, HuGH McDonaLp, died in Chicago, Ill., Thursday, April 
29, 1909. 

SPAETH (PHiLip Frrepricn) ADoLPH (THEODOR), died in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Sunday, June 26,1910. 

SPIEKER, GEORGE FREDERICK, died at Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Sunday, September 7, 1913. 

TIFFANY, CHARLES Comrort, died at Northeast Harbor, Me., 
Tuesday, August 20, 1907. | 
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